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of course well 
KEEP °“EM FLYING” 


jemonstrated its vital role in helping to terminate the greatest struggle that man has waged 


Peace Power, for by the lessons learned through war's testing needs, there have accrued such 


snts of safety, comfort, and efficiency, that this mighty power is further strengthened to guard the 


creating the famous P-47 Thunderbolt to exacting specifications of the Army Air Forces, and 


pment work in the constantly broadening channels of aircraft construction, have developed a 
f scientifically trained workers here at Republic. We will continue to build planes needed to 


tld peace, and in addition, shall apply the energies of our seasoned personnel to the building 


t for the peace time markets. Republic Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, L. I 
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Makers of the Mighty Thunderbolt 





The Grumman Widgeon now brings remote points within easy flight 
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CURTISS SEAHAWK 
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FOR THE NAVY 


if s the fastest traveling, highest climbing, heaviest 


armed, most maneuverable “eye” the Navy has ever had! Its the 
Curtiss Seahawk. versatile one-plac e scout whose sper ialty is pin- 


pointing enemy ships and shore installations for naval attack. 


The Seahawk can even sock them itself for it carries both depth 


charges and bombs. 


Paradoxically. this swift bird of prey is all set for missions of 


merey, too. Rescue work ts facilitated by bunk space in the 


fuselage 


With twice the speed, nearly three times the horsepower and 
many times the firepower of any airplane in its class, the Sea- 
hawk is another Curtiss-Wright contribution to a vastly superior 


= Naval air arm. 


rom now on, the Navy's 

eyRTiss way of saving “Tl be see- 

ES ing you will be to cata- 

AIRPLAN pult a Curtiss Seahawk 
Divist' 


SG \ RIGHT into the skies. 


MISSION OF MERCY: With its extra horse- 
power and fuselage bunk space, the SEAHAWK 


facilitates rescue of men forced down at sea 


wa 
ye ae , 
MISSION OF DESTRUCTION: The Sreanawk can 


deal out punishment. This new plane carries 


depth charges. Under each wing is a bomb rack. 





DAWN PATROL 
ee 


ANOTHER WAR JOB FOR BASSETT RADIOS 


; 


SALUTE TO 
CAP ANTI-SUBMARINE BASE NO. 18 
FALMOUTH. MASSACHUSETTS 


Submarine Hunting, down to dusk, with the Civil Air Patrol, called for 
hours of uninterrupted Radio Communications—Success of the Mission, 
Lives of the CAP Volunteers, depended upon Radios and their Day 
after Day Dependability. Standard Production Civilian Aircraft Radios, 
Built by Bossett, Performed Under these tough War-Job conditions. 
Choose your Peace-Time Aircraft Radio from this famous line—They’‘re 
Engineered for the Job! 


REX BASSETT. INC. rorr raAupeRpaAte, Fa. 
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DESIGN FOR PROGRESS: The airlines are planning 


radical new mprovements of wh ch nclud- 
ng the newest transport designs, are discussed on 
n the futu e 


some 


page 42 of this issue. St s the newest 


proposed design, Republic's forty-passenger Rain 

bow (above claimed to be the fastest luxury air 

liner on the boards. Details of the Rainbow have 
not been revealed 
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Around the World in 45 Hours 


The dramatic advent of the P-80 
Shooting Star captured the world’s imag- 
ination because it travels higher and faster 
than man has ever ventured before. In it, 
circumnavigating the globe will become a 


matter of hours instead of days. 


Che Shooting Star is propelled at its 
incredible speed by the world’s most pow- 
erful aircraft engine whose single moving 


part makes 10,000 revolutions per minute. 


Working side by side with the de- 
signers of jet propulsion have been the de- 
velopers of Hlumble-Esso Aviation prod- 
ucts. By thinking and planning ahead, 


these laboratories have laid the foundation 
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for many important advancements in aero- 
nautical design. Humble-Esso’s continuing 
research promises you finer fuels and lu- 
bricants for your post-war plane, fuels 
and lubricants that are not only abreast but 


ahead of aviation development. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 





Humble-Esso Aviation Products 


Yesterday Humble-Esso Aviation Pro- 
ducts served the vital demands of war; 
today they serve equally well the needs 
of peace. 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


Editarials and Comment 
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One of the many personal tragedies 
Frank 


Ww hic h 


of this war may be found in 


Andrews’ untimely death, 


, 
cheated him out of the fruits of vic 


tory Like Billy Mitchell, he didn’t 
ve to see his theories vindicated, his 
warnings justified He died in an au 


] j ' 
Iceland about the time 


belated Allied air push got 


DIL 

ind way \ large measure of the 
c for Allied success in wresting 
n l of the air from the Luftwaffe 
iv be given to this great exp ment of 
American A Power and of counte! 
forc ratezy that beat Germany, 

id later Japan, to pulp 
We need men like Frank Andrews 
w intelligent spokesmen ror the 
maintenance of strong U. S. au powe! 
n greater numbers than ever before, 
DEC AUSC this nation ilready iS Starting 
down th Same tragic road we travel 
ed after the last world war. In th 
span oft a Ttew weeks, since Ja 
pans co lapse, we have begun to dissi 
pa nany otf the elements oT air powe! 
created in World War Il at such a 
he cost in spite of the difterent 
cial psychologies and geographical 

r 

tuations” which Frank Andrews 


1935 and which still exist 


hroughout tne world 
Not long ago, during a discussion ot 
the predicament U. S. ait now 


finds itself in, 


pe wel 


someone asked if Russia 


back 


industry 


her air forces and 


rat is the 


vas cutting 


Viation Just Ww 


nature of the cutbacks in Russia, if 


ny? We 


would like to know the an 


swer to that one Coneress should 
know. Will the Russians and the Brit 

1s well as all the other nations, 
cut back research, cut off training, 
wipe out their tools, equipment, en 


Factories, liquidate tne 
; ' . 
bases, stop production and place their 


COMPETITION 


HE other day we heard an 
uircratrt 
rake the 


1.1 
considerable 


important manu 


facturing executive uirlines 


»ver the coals with ridi- 
CUle und 


invective At first we 


, ' , , , 
thought he was kidding Dut as the 


conversation developed we were 
was in dead earnest 


Orleans f 


mazed to find he 
Take ¢ 


mcavo to New 













national security into total dependence 
upon a few experimental models? 

In World War | United States 
built 13,000 airplanes. 
None of them saw In World 
War Il, a couple of years were required 


the 
some military 
combat. 
to get going-——tWwo years in which oul 
Allies held a protective umbrella over 


| he re 


brella next time, 


our heads. won't be any un 


no days of grace. 
When we wrested control of the air 
from Germany, the jig was up for the 
Nazis. When Japan lost the initi 
in the air, 


c ide d. 


in this nation today 


her fate was likewise d 


Yet there are millions of people 
who tell you the 

itomic bomb won the war! 
It will be folly and in a 
nal 


complete national 
1 


sneet 


SUIC ide 


probability 


any tarther down the 


t 
now traveling. We must 
reduce it. We 


Our stratc 


to continue 


road we're 


1 
iccelerate researen, 


must preserve 


world, not give then 


r} hout tl 
tnrougnout the 


iway. We must continue to train m 


ind guarantee the flow of new blood 
ind new ideas into our air arm. W< 
must, above all, put the best of oul 


] ] 
experimental models into suthcient pro 


duction and into simulated combat 


conditions so that production can bx 


fe d, 


line fighting aircraft. Experimental ai 


expanded immediately on / nrst 


’ 1 
planes wont win the next one tor us 


The best proot ot this may be 
in the information 


round 


now pouring out ot 


‘ ; 
Germany, where many excellent ex 


perimental models have been discovered 
—most of W hich irc 


Supe;riol to many 


of our developments. But the excel 
lent German experiments came too 
| , ' , 

late. We beat them by a couple of 


months—by the skin of our teeth 
Andrews is 


It is inconceit 


General 
words live on. 
any enemy, no matter hou 
ei ould dare atlac h US UNICSS Pe (Stl 
mated he could gain supremacy in t/ 


i] 


You can 


train in the lat 


example,”’ said the critic 


board a comfortable 


' 
nave 


afternoon at Chicago, 


freshments, 


some fre 


cat dinner, retire in a 


comfortable bed and at eight o’clock 


the next morning be reasonably sure 
you are somewhere near New Orleans, 
ind by nine o’clock you’re on the job 
But the airline now there som 
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THE TENTH OF A SERIES OF INFORMATIVE ADVERTISEMENTS ABOUT THE NEW CULVER. 
PUBLISHED BY THE CULVER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


COPYRIGHT 1945 CULVER AIRCRAFT CORP 


ORGANIZED CONFUSION 


months, we, at 
have read many adver- 
isements, brochures, and sales pro- 


nN the past few 


ulver, 





number of 


from a 
ecognized aircraft manufacturers, 
is well as from new companies who 
intend to enter the aircraft field of 


notion pieces 


manufacturing 

We have studied the 

ypywriters’ high-sounding phrases, 
performance figures 
ind proposed specifications of the 
future,” and, 
Undoubt 
edly, some who buy airplanes on the 


claims, the 
he proposed 


airplanes of the 
frankly, we are confused 


basis of proposed specifications will 
But, unfortunately 
for the industry and for the man 
who is willing to put up his money 
on the basis of promises and repre- 


be well satisfied 


entations, there will be many dis- 
ippointments 
For this reason, we, at Culver, 
ive taken no deposits nor made 
iny dealer or distributor commit- 
ments, for we believe there is only 
yne way to sell; and that is on the 


asis of fact rather than expecta- 


ions. In other words, until our New 
Culver has proved itself, its per 
formance, stability, and other speci- 
fication data has actually been 
checked, re-checked, and proved, we 
feel no concrete transactions should 
be made. Sure, we may miss some 
iles, we may miss some deposits; 
but this 
haser will get a product that will 
meet its honest guarantees, and the 
Culver of the future will be on a 
sound foundation 


One of the fine things about air- 


much is certain, a pur 


craft is that it is not measured by 
appearance or gingerbread, comfort 
or representations of superior prod- 
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uct because it is built from a cer 
tain material. But the time-old for- 
mula of how much payload can be 


carried safely, at what speed for 


a given horsepower, becomes the 
equation of evaluation of aircraft. 
This formula, plus sound construc- 
tion, cruising range, landing speed, 
take-off run, rate of climb, service 
ceiling, stability, simplicity of oper- 
ation, safety features, and price 
combine to give a prospective buyer 
a yardstick to actually figure, by 
facts and performance, the relative 
merit of an aircraft. 

We have made certain revolution- 
ary statements of what we are try- 
ing to do at Culver. We have told 
of the New Culver with simplified 
controls, electrically-retracted tricy- 
cle gear, vastly increased cruising 


a 
j 
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range, ample baggage room and 
payload, comfort in the _ individ 
ually adjusted seats, soundly engi 
neered construction, low wing plastic 
bonded wood constructed mono 
plane, and Culver’s built-in per- 
formance and economy of 
tion. We have set a high goal of 
a quality product that 
guarantees and we ask only that 





opera 
meets its 


you be the judge, on the basis of 








the formula outlined above, as to 
whether we met that goal. 
Because of the war program 
which has been in our plant on 
which we have been the sole sup- 
plier to the Army and the Navy ofa 
special purpose airplane of our own 
design (the third in a series of such 
designs) we won't be able to imme- 
diately go into production of the 
Culver “V” model. There are many 
things plant rearrange- 
ment, tooling, material procure- 
ment, and other problems incident 
to the conversion to commercial 
production. However, in order that 
this doesn’t become a vague promise 
of the future, according to all 
information available to us Culver 
is as far along, if not farther, 
on the design of their new ship, 
which design and experimentation 
has been carried along for the past 
three years, as is any other light 
plane company. Because of this de- 


such as: 


signing and the actual prototype, 
which Culver expects to have fly- 
ing within the next few weeks, we 
definitely feel that we will be one 
of the first, if not the first, in the 
field with an absolutely new air- 
plane that incorporates the concen 
trated design experience we have 
had during the war period. And at 
this point we can say with a cet 
tainty that the New Culver, de 
signed for cross country, is defi- 
nitely WORTH WAITING FOR. 


FOR THE LATEST INFORMATION WRITE CULVER AIRCRAFT CORP., DEPT. SFJ, WICHITA I, KANSAS 


FOR CROSS COUNTRY 








You'll probably end up in 


tnine. 
Memphis because of weather and it’s 


inybody’s guess when you get to New 


Orleans. Furthermore they don’t strap 
you in your seat on the train, they 
don’t bark at you over the loudspeaker 
it every stop and you can smoke when 
he train starts up and stops.’ 
Speaking for ourselves, and we do 
considerable business with the airlines, 


| | 
we ve Deen LUCK 


nate airframe manutacturer. We hate 


than our unfortu 


railroad travel, especially on long trips 
We don’t 


we don’t mind waiting a tew minutes 


mind being strapped in and 
for a smoke on take-offs and landings 
We save money which is time) and 


in occasional weatnel delay isn't too 


burdenson < We know 1 lot ot peo 





ple like ourselves. But we also know 
some people who are downright mad 
at the airlines, largely due to the miser- 
able wartime conditions under which 
our air transport system has operated, 
which isn’t the fault of the airlines. 

But the point is, when the new 
equipment goes into service, the air- 
lines are going to have a tremendous 
public relations job on their hands and 
1ir transportation will have to become 
more dependable than it’s been in the 
past. The railroads are out to meet 
this new competition and from what 
we observe it’s going to be a mighty 
tough brand. They 
takes of the past. When a competitor 


admit their mis 
does that—then goes out to correct 


those mistakes, watch him closely! 


AN ALL-WEATHER AIR FORCE 


OUTHERN FLIGHT’s editors 

S ha € followed the daily 

‘ficial communiques issued by Allied 
headquarters in all theatres of combat. 
On many dates the weather prevented 
ur action against the enemy. Inability 
to fly in bad weather grounded Eng 
land-based bombers for days on end 
in which the Germans were allowed 
considerable recovery 
Inability to 


time to make 
from recent air attacks 
fly in bad weather cost the lives of 
caught by 


before they 


many crews 


pilots ind 
closed in 


or dev eloped be 


weather that 
could return to base, 
fore they reached their destination. 
Ground forces, deprived of air support, 
AAF’s lack of 
ground 
during 


weather either 


| 1 
paid heavily tor the 


ill-weather fliers — enemy 





forces were allowed time, 


periods of non flyable 
at the air support bases or on or be 
hind the front—time to regroup for 
counter attacks, time to muster up 
just enough replacements or supplies 
blow before the 


to get in 1 nasty 


weather lifted 
Remember the Battle of the Bulge? 
Unfortunately, the AAT 
and neglected instrument flying tech- 
It seldom bothered 


ignored 


nique during peac 


itself to operate, in tactical training, 
under instrument conditions, and its 


miserable record of hauling the mail in 
1934 is testimony to that fact. All we 
had before the war and for too long 


during actual hostilities was a fair 
weather air arm. The AAF can lay the 
blame on others for inadequate combat 
plane strength, personnel, bases, air- 


plane and envine research, develop 
ment and manufacturing resources, all 
penalized us by delaying 

Japan and 
oftensives Germany 
ind Japan But those were not the only 


prevented 


of which 


counte! ction igainst 


eventual Against 


major inadequacies which 


10 


earlier victory. The truth is that we 
did not have an all-weather air force. 
And for that the AAF itself is to 
blame. 

The father of instrument flying was 
the late Colonel William C. Ocker, to 
whom this magazine has paid tribute 
before. In his experiments during the 
early 1930’s he was officially ridiculed 
and held in disfavor. A commanding 
ofhcer once ordered him to undergo 
a sanity examination because he prac- 
ticed instrument flying by hanging a 
turn and bank indicator on his Army 
biplane and attempting to fly through 
clouds. Years later the Air Corps had 
not recognized instrument flying but 
Pan American Airways incorporated 
Ocker’s technique in its Mexico opera- 
tions, Russia used his writings as an 
obtained 

for its 


official text, and 
State Department 
attache to take down a long, detailed 


personal statement from Ocker out 


Germany 
permission 


lining the general theory of instru- 
ment flying and how to develop train- 
ing for it. 

But that’s past history 
final indisputable indictment against 
the AAF is the record that shows how 


now. The 





the weather grounded its combat planes 
for hundreds of days during World 
War II. Victory was through Air 
Power, but that victory was delayed 
when Air Power was stopped dead on 
the ground by clouds and overcast; 
the weather was a more effective enemy 
than the Luftwaffe, which never once 
turned back a U. S. 

Finally, in 1943, the AAF took ac 
Colonel! 


bomber force. 
tion. A veteran airline pilot, 
Joe Duckworth, who spent years on 
Eastern Air Lines to acquire an inti 
mate knowledge of instrument flying, 
eventually convinced the AAF that its 
instrument 


training under the me 


chanical “1-2-3” system was so in 
effective as to be almost worse than 
none at all. He devised what he called 
the “full panel system,” using th. 
complete range of modern instruments, 
ind conducted an experiment which 
proved his point. Duckworth was au 
thorized to draw up a new course of 
central 


ve «Bry 


instruction and establish a 
1 
instructors it ti 


Air Field 


The eminent success of the system 


school for 
(Texas) Army 


and the school is now well known 


Several thousand Bryan graduates were 
1 
just beginning to make their uncanny 


ability to fly on instruments, even 


violent thunder: 


through the most 


storms and hurricanes, recognized and 


respected throughout the military 
establishment. 
Today, the fate of the AAF’s in 


strument training school hangs in the 


balance. Abandonment of the Bryan 


school, its system of instruction, its 


equipment and personnel, would be 
catastrophic. No stone must be left 
unturned to preserve these irreplace 
able facilities and to guarantee that 
the process of converting the AAF to 
an all-weather air arm continues with 
out interruption. We can not raise 
the dead who paid for the blindness of 
their leaders; but we can and must 
guarantee that the reprehensible neg 
instrument 


lect of scientific training 


’ 


in the prew ar years will not 


occul 


again. 


THIS YEAR’S CLINIC 


CCEPTANCE by President 
A Harry S. Truman of an in- 
vitation to deliver the opening address 
at the 1945 National Aviation Clinic 
in Oklahoma City next 
signal achievement by the Clinic di- 
rectors. Heretofore, Presidents of the 
United States have been content to 
deliver their greetings to aviation con 
ferences in absentia. 
Truman’s presence will focus inter- 


month is a 


national as well as complete national 





attention and interest on the Okla 


homa City convention. The Clinic, 


with two years Of experience be- 


hind it, has a brilliant 


to produce great things for the full 


opport unity 


aeronautical development of this nation 
during the next twelve months. From 
where we sit it appears that the Clinic 
sponsors and hard-working leg-men 
are on the job and intend to make the 
affair the most productive and bene 


ficial aviation convention ever held. 
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a and proven ability in many fields creates 
in E. L. |. a potential source of engineering information, sub- 
contract parts and equipment for the Aircraft, Petroleum, 
Electronic, Radio, Geophysical, Automotive and General Me- 
chanical Industries who require advanced engineering, special 
skills and precision craftsmanship. 
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By Major Al Williams, auas, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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I HAT’S an action picture of the hot- 
test pilot in the Navy at work. 


He Sal rnci rer (VF-N or torps lo 
VT-N | lot and old wings hardly 
lo hu 1] l W y oi ty tl ‘ i 
fella Can 

This ca | right! He can ge 


in FGF or a F4l ra | BF oft a carrier, 


1 get back on his 


. and he can do it at night during 
a storm! 
He flew Combat Air Patrol over Task 
night, so that day fighters 
got needed sleep... 


Forces at 


1 | 


He Pot Over Ip ises and kicked 100 


naers out { tiong so the SLOPE 


eads adn f pet needed sleep 


When they wanted to make some- 


thing of it, he whistled down and 
smacked ‘em before they even got off 


their runway... 


He led day groups to the target on pre- 
dawn strikes, with his special electronic 
equipment e 

He led them back to the carrier when 
night fell during a mission, too! 

The Gloom Glamor Boy of the Fleet 
begins his night training as one of the 
Navy's best pilots! Because only a quali- 
fied pilot whose flight work is flawless, 
whose navigation is perfect, and who has 
a high-compression I1.Q. gets through 
the flint-eyed selection board 

Then he studies and trains for 9 solid 
months—even though he's flown com- 
bat with the Fleet! When he’s through, 
he’s jammed so full of so many sciences 
and skills (electronics, night-indentifica- 
tion, special navigation, etc.) that it 
doesn't seem possible. 


But it was! 








FLUTTER’S DITTY BOX: 


Said a Nippo CO, “Nighttime tleat!. . . 
We fly out—sink Amellican Fleet!“ 

But a night fighter group 

Splashed ‘em all in the soup. 

Hissed the Nip, “‘Solly, so indiscleet!’’ 
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INSTRUMENT COURSE 


(CONTINUED) 


Oil Temperature 


Excessive oil temperature may be caused 


by any of the following 
a. Insufficient oil. 


le in the oil 


(Put some more Gulfpri 
tank!) 





b 


Diluted or contaminated oil. 


(The Alchlor 
Gulfpride—but it can’t change it for 
you!) 


Process super-refines 


¢c. Wrong viscosity or grade of oi! 
(Sure you're getting Gulfpride in the 
grade recommended by the 
maker?) 


engine 


d. Prolonged overheating of engine. 


(Watch that gage! 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 


Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
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a | 


— . | 
Airtines — All Americas Aviation — American Airctines — American Export Airtines — Braniff Airways — Chicage & Southere Air Lines — Cotanial ( 
Eastern Air Lines — Mawaran Airlines — Inland Air Lines — Mia-Continent Airlines — Natrona! Airlines — Northeast Aistines | 
northwest Airlines — Pan Amerrcan Airways — Panagra (Pan Amecrican-Grace Airways) — Peck & Rice Airways — Pennsy!vania-Central Arrtines — Transcontinental & Western Air — United | 
aor Likes — Western Air Lines — A. B. Acrotranspert (Sweden) — Aer Lingus (ireland) — Acrovas Braniff, S. A. (Mexico) — Acrovias de Guatemala. S. A. — Aerovias do Brasit ~ Rerovias 
venerotanas (Verexsveta) — American Airtines of Mexico — Australian National A;rways — Avianca (Colombia) — BOAC (Britrsh Overseas Airways) — €anadian Pacific Airlines + China | 


national Airways — Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion — Cra. Nacional Cubana de Aviacion: S$. A. ~ Créaciro do Sul (Brazil) — Deviet Hava Yotlari (Turkey) — Direction de Transportes | 
_—_ K.N.I. LM. (Buteh East Indies) — Lioyd Aereo” Botiviane (Bolivia) — Panayr do Brazil — PLUNA 


France) — IBERIA (Spain) — Indian National Airways — K.L.™. (Royal Butch Airlines) 
urugday) — Royal Norwegian Airtramsport — SABENA (Belgian Congo) — Swisserr (Switzeriara) — TACA de Colombia — TACA de Venezvela — TATA Airtines (india) — Trans-Canada 
air Lines — UMCA (Central America). : 


SOUGLAS EQUIPPED AIRLINES: Alaska 
airtenes — Continental Arr Lines — Delta Air Lines — 





pager ee aoe 2 - 
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plane that flew 20 youd 
— (NW THREE 


No other air transport now built or planned can 





give you su h assurance of proven performan e 
as vou will soon get from the huge, dependable 


Douglas DC-6, cruising in excess of 300 miles 


per hour along the routes of leading airlines. 


OUGLAS DC-6 


Ship of the Famous C-54 Combat Air Transport 
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Distributed By 


THE W. B. MATTHEWS COMPANY 
Hitc taht Division 
201 East Grayson, San Antonio, Texas 
Warehouse - Showroom 
Municipal Airport, San Antonio, Texas 
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DEPENDABLE HEATH PRODUCTS 


MOTE Ch 








RAMAIR 


AIR SCOOP & FILTER 
HEATH 


PLEXIGLAS WINDSHIELD 


MILITARY TYPE 


PLEXIGLAS 
WINDSHIELDS 


No blind spots — no distortion — no costly re- 
placements. Preformed in one piece to fit your 
ship. A truly permanent plastic transmitting 
10% more light — same material as used in 
fighters and bombers. 


ANTENNA 


Cub J-3 $34.50 
Cub J-4 1939 44.50 
Cub Cruiser 49.50 
Cub J-4 ‘40 & ‘41 49.50 
Aeronca Super Chief (without Skylight 36.50 
Aeronco Chief 49.50 
Taylorcraft B 44.50 
Luscombe 44.50 
Stinson 105 (2 pc 49.50 
Stinson 10, 10A and Voyager (2 pc 44.50 
Taylorcraft L-2 49.50 
Aeronco 1-3 44.50 
Culver Cadet 25.00 


MEATE Lifetime pepe Material ; HEAVY DUTY 
TAILSPRINGS 


some pe manent plastic used in Heath Lifetime windshields 
es the Heoth trodemork 


ALL HEATH ITEMS AVAILABLE 


VISION FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT , VV Tele)omrvia iiss 
REDUCER BEARING 


: Stircraf.t- Divisiow 


--oolacomiaa ely ectaieyraberde-sedycersei ene —/o4 8 IRCRAPT SUPPLY CIRCULAR 


Showroom . . Municipal Airport, San Antonio, Texas ; 


PIN THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


| Name __ 





Flightex Fabric . . Titanine Dope wry 





Goodrich Tires .. . Plomb Tools : eee ae 
| City — 





Exide Batteries . . Pilot Supplies 





Champion Spark Plugs | Sete ___ 


Le ee es 
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“SINGLE- 


ae RELEASE” 
- Harness 


UNITED NATIONS’ FLYERS 
are using tt for 


SAFER LANDINGS 


A one-hand turn and a tap on the single frontal 
disk instantly 





releases the harness .. . leav- 
ine the flyer entirely free. Accidental release 


is impossible before disk is “set” 
All United Nations’ 
used IRVIN as standard equipment 


for action. 
Air Forees for vears have 
.. and 
now the Irvin “Single-Release” harness is 
acknowledged as superior for all landings 


IRVIN, as always, leads in Safety. 


Harness Falls Off 





Twist and Set 


lap for Rel ase 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO.. Ine. 
Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave.. Buffalo 8. N. Y. 
Complete Factories in Buffalo, N. Y., Glendale, Calif. (1500 Flower St.), 


and Lexington, Ky., U. 8S. A. ... Canada, England and Sweden 
All Serving the United Nations’ Air Forces. 





BONDS 


BUY 


MORE WAR 








AIR REPORT 


<< SIGNIFICANT TRENDS IN THE NEWS 





Private Plane Production 

Optimistic predictions concerning immediate resumption 
of personal aircraft production in sufficient quantity to 
satisfy the demand are now on the wane. The majority 
of the personal plane builders, who previously had hoped 
for “volume” production by Christmas, don’t expect to hit 
their stride until next Spring. One manufacturer suffered a 
strike, another ran into difficulties with and abandoned 
use of a new engine, while a third is encountering serious 
tooling troubles—just to mention a few of the negative 
factors now cropping up. Informed circles are talking now 
in terms of fifteen to eighteen thousand units the first full 
year of postwar production instead of previous esti 
mates of 25,000 airplanes and up. Also apparent is 
the fact that most of the new and hopeful contenders for 
a share of the market still can’t show an Approved Type 
Certificate 


* * * 


CAB Vacancy 
One of the most significant and important public ap 
pointments in aviation will be made soon when the CAB 
vacancy created by the resignation of Dr. Edward P. Wa 


ner is filled by President Truman. Hottest subject in Wash- 
ngton at presstime revolves around the candidates for this 
post Frequently mentioned are CAA Deputy Adminis- 


trator Charles I. Stanton, S. Paul Johnston of the U. S 
Navy and onetime editor of “Aviation,” and Harold Hart 
ney, Washington aviation consultant. One disconcerting but 
widely circulated rumor was to the effect that the Pres 
ident had offered the post to isolationist ex-Senato1 
Gerald P. Nye. Reassuring was the report that General 
Jimmy Doolittle had been approached. Practically every- 
body in aviation is begging for a man adequately qual 
ified to replace technically trained Ed Warner. One small 
but not-too-vociferous segment of non-scheduled aviation, 
critical of the Board’s primary interest in the problems 
of scheduled air transport, wants to see private flying 
nterests represented by the new appointment. One high 
official in the Department of Commerce, when asked about 
Stanton’s qualifications, summed up the situation remark 
ably well when he agreed that Stanton was eminently 
qualified from a technical standpoint, but the question is, 
“Does Truman know him?” Odds are now about 50-50 
that the President will make a political appointment with 
out too much concern over technical qualifications 01 
aviation background. By law, he'll have to appoint a 
Republican 


* © * 


Air Victory In Surplus 

Look for an immediate improvement in basic govern- 
ment policies in the handling of surplus aircraft sales 
Reason for the improved outlook is the appointment late 
in September of Dick Depew, veteran flier and aviatior 
executive, as chief of the RFC’s aircraft disposal section 
Depew steps in at a time when a number of progressive 
and practical measures were being toyed with by topside 
surplus disposal officials; it is generally believed that 
Depew, with his broad, technical knowledge of aviation, will 
rapidly streamline and clarify policies and expedite the 
sale of surplus equipment without jeopardizing the best 
interests of commercial aviation and private flying. Non- 
aviation surplus officials, who created so much confusion 
and ill-will because of their blunders and ignorance, are 
now expected to drop some authority into qualified avia- 
tion hands 

+ * * 


CPT Revival Effort Needs Support 


The CAA has submitted to the Bureau of the Budget a 
request for $3,250,000 for resumption of the Civil Pilot 
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A New Low-Cost Transmitter- 


Receiver for the Private Flyer 


As soon as the bars come down, pri This is a transmitter-receiver flyers have 
vate flyers will have available a new always wanted. Perhaps you would like 


high-efficiency radio such as they've to be distributor for it and other Lear 


never seen before—the Lear PXer. Radios. Some valuable territories are 
All of Lear's experience with aircraft open to qualified representatives 
radio since 1930, plus the great 
advances made during the war, are If you are interested, get in touch with 
reflected in this new, compact, low- us. Write LEAR, Incorporated, Aircraft 
weight radio instrument Sales Department, 110 lonia, N. W., 
It is far-reaching, easily installed, de- Grand Rapids 2, Michigan — Phone: 
pendable, and low in cost 6-9651, Ext. 52. 


LEAR 


arson. ‘ 
tien 


ies” 
ae 


‘MCORPORATE®. 








Popular Models of the x x x 
WALLER COMMUNICATOR [INE 


@ Model AB39, Power 20 watts, 20 ibs., 2 Frequencies $437.50 
@ Model AB39-814, Power 50 watts, 32 Ibs., 2 Frequencies $687.50 
@ Model B40-813, Power 150 watts, 62 Ibs., 2 Frequencies $1400.00 





Also a complete vo-way radio combinations for light 
airplanes. Expert engineered and built to the most efficient 












WRITE 
or 
WIRE 
TODAY 
for 


detailed 





information 


RADIO 
LABORATORIES 








Dept SF 105 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT TULSA, OKLA. 





AT EVERY TURN 


Employee efficiency is stepped up 
with Darnell Casters and wheels 
Patented Double Ball Bearing Swivel 
head on Darnell Casters assures easy 


rolling under heavy loads 


DARNELL CORP LTD 60 WALKER ST NEW YORK 1) 
LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 36 N CLINTON CHICAGO 6 














Training Program. If approved by the Budget Bureau, 
the request would be forwarded to Congress as a supple 
mentary appropriation bill, and successful action on 
there would mean the CPT program would be reinstated 
for the first six months of 1946, with a goal of about 
15,000 pilots to be trained. As in the prewar program, the 
plan provides that the Federal government subsidize train 
ing of students recruited through educational institutions, 
with private operators furnishing the flight work unde 
contract to the institutions; the student and the sponso1 
ing institution would pay 25 per cent of the cost and the 
U. S. subsidy would cover 75 per cent of it. The biggest 
hitch is that there’s not much hope for reinstatement of 
CPT unless the colleges and sufficiently strong aviatior 
interests get together and bring pressure to bear—espe 
cially the colleges and universities. That’s the main point, 
and it doesn’t appear likely to happen. 


if 


* * * 


Lightplanes by North American Aviation 

J. H. (Dutch) Kindelberger, president, said in Dallas re 
cently that North American Aviation, Inc., is considering 
making lightplanes. He gave no details but said | 
gineers were working with “several” ideas. It has bee 
learned, however, that NAA is considering two-place and 
four-place all-metal types. Contrary to some expectations, 
General Motors’ new two-cycle aircraft engine is not i: 
volved in the project at this time. 


nis en 


x * * 
Spotlight on Howard Hughes 


Efforts of Howard Hughes to manufacture a high pel 
formance photo-reconnaissance plane for the AAF and the 
world’s largest flying boat are being studied. Latest de 
velopment is a Washirgton “Post” article charging that 
Hughes “ran through” between $18,000,000 and $66,000,000 
of government money, “with the help of his friend Elliott 
Roosevelt” in his unsuccessful warplane enterprise. Close 
observers have watched for some time developments on 
Hughes’ mammoth plywood flying boat, for which the 
RFC guaranteed $18,000,000 but which hasn’t flown yet 
In September the Hughes boat suffered another serious 
setback involving difficulties in its wing. But details 
of the reconnaissance plane deal haven’t been as well 
known. According to the “Post” article, the Army’s 
contract termination experts are now wrestling with a 
$48,555,000 plus 4 per cent order placed by the War De 
partment in 1943 for 100 Hughes-designed “DX” recon 
naissance planes. The only DX to be test-flown crashed 
and was destroyed. Two were 95 per cent completed on 
V-J Day. The late President’s son, who has been credited 
with playing a prominent part in developing the AAF’s 
excellent photo reconnaissance work, is said by the “Post” 
to have “influenced” the Army’s interest in the uncom 
pleted Hughes DX project, which was opposed by the Ain 


Service Command but favored by General H. H. Arnold 
j ] 


Incidentally, Hughes has invested several millions of dollar 
from his personal fortune in the flying boat fias 
* * * 


Search for Safety 
Well-founded concern over a wave of unnecessary act 

dents in non-scheduled flying has gripped many segments 
of the industry including the insurance companies, na 
tional aviation organizations, the air transport industry 
and manufacturers of private-owner type airplanes who 
believe that an excessive accident rate will jeopardize the 
excellent chances for a healthy boom in private flying 
Chief cause of worry is the large number of discharged 
military pilots who are unfamiliar with small, low-powered 
private-owner types and the rapidly growing list of stu 
dent and private pilots encouraged by simplified regula 
tions whose psychological reaction to the new CAR is 
one of complete freedom and laissez-faire. Result will be 
a centrally directed and closely co-ordinated national ail 
safety campaign with all interests participating. Another 
development will be lower insurance rates for the “safe” 
pilots who fly “safe” airplanes as against high or prohibi 
tive rates for the reckless pilot and for airplanes wit} 
poor safety records. * * * 
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Main Cabin — Boeing Stratocruiser 


Chasing the sun 


u left the East Coast at one o'clock 
fter a good lunch. Now, stretched out 

» big, cushioned easy chair, you watch 
oud patterns shift on the green and gold 
heckerboard of Ohio farmland below. 

You're 


nooth, yet the atmosphere in the big 


flying high, where the air is 


Boe ing Stratocruiser is he ld at the same 
mfortable pre ssure as at low levels. 
You ind some 6 


rave ling at 34 


other passengers are 
vet the 


engines 


miles an hour 
muund of four 35 


nly a low hum in the 


horse power 
insulated cabin. 

lhe twisting ribbon of the Mississippi 
sleams beneath you and then you're over 
the wide prairie You read a little, nap 
little. Soon you're looking down on 


DESIGNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS - 
THE KAYDET TRAINER « 


OCTOBER, 1945 


“How about a 
rubber of bridge, down in the lounge?” 


snow-¢ apped mountains 


your neighbor suggests 


\t the foot of a spiral stairway you en 
ter a roomy, comfortably furnished salon, 
where a congenial group has gathered 
When the West Coast comes into view 
it’s still afternoon. You've gained three 
hours on the sun that hangs high above 
the Pacific as the great plane lowers 


smoothly to a landing!; 


This is no Jules Verne fantasy. It ma\ 
be your own expenence before long —at 
a fare even lower than present rates, for 
the Stratocruiser is « ipable of carrying a 
greater payload at a lower operating cost 
than any previous transport 


THE FLYING FORTRESS - 
THE STRATOLINER ¢ 


THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 





BUY VICTORY BONDS 


The aerodynamic advancements built 
into the Stratocruiser have been thor 
oughly war-tested in the B-29 Superfor 
tress and are the result of Boeing's long 
experience in the design and develop 
ment of other four-engine aircraft such 
as the Flying Fortress, Stratoliner and 
Clipper. The C-97, military version of 
this first super-transport of the future, 
s proving itself in the air today! 


With victory won, the same skill in de 
sign, engineering and manufacture which: 
has established Boeing leadership in 
the big bomber field will bring you the 
Stratocruiser and other advances in ait 
transport. You can be sure if it’s 
Built by Boeing” it’s out it 


» trot 


BOEING 


19 








\ P-38 pilo 
iency and 1 
many 


Wi laps 
land ( 
Power ope 
P-38 





*The Parker de 
signed standard 
oircraft tube fit- 
ting. Patented 


tank S¢ tors, 


knows the proved efh 


those dials on the in 
front of 
stant story of Fluid 
radiator flaps, 
ke ill are Fluid 

1 at yntrolled in the 
e primers, fuel 
together 
th fuel, oil, vacuum 
ren systems, are 
ymponents 

ships as a result 
Power Eng1- 


For more than twenty 


years from the peace 


ime years of aviation 


eering through the 
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FLUID POWER PRODUCTS FOR ALL 


f Fluid Power 


him are 







years of 


wartime mass airplane 


production ... Parker tube fittings, 
valves and related products have won 
the unqualified endorsement of air- 
craft builders everywhere 

The tube fittings used in the P-38 
ire manufactured according to the 
Parker Triple Coupling* design. Par- 
ker engineering leadership has been 
recognized by the Army and Navy in 
the adoption of this basic Parker de- 
sign as the current standard for all 
aircraft tube fittings 

In the aircraft industry the name 
‘Parker™’ 


manship, reliable quality 


we rk . 


and engi- 


signifies precision 


THE PARKER APPLIANCE Co. 
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neering perfection. This same repu- 
tation distinguishes Parker products 
used in everv industrial Fluid Power 
application. 

While working under the stringent 
design and performance requirements 
of aircraft building these many years, 
has un- 


the Parker 


covered many new Fluid Power possi- 


organization 


bilities which have been successfully 
introduced into new and diversified 
industrial applications. There is 
doubtless one to fit your needs. Ad- 
dress—The Parker Appliance Com- 
pany, 17325 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 12, Ohie 
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THE NEW KOLLSMAN FOUR-ENGINE SYNCHROSCOPE enables 
the pilot or flight engineer to bring all engines quickly to the same r.p.m. for the uniform power output 
required by economy and correct operating procedures. Designed at the request of AAF to cover military 
needs, these synchroscopes also have their application to transport aircraft, where they contribute to passen- 
ger comfort as well as to proper operation of the plane. The accuracy and dependability of these synchro- 


scopes, together with their simplicity of operation, are characteristic of all Kollsman Aircraft Instruments. 


KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


\\ ‘ : PRODUCT OF 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 


ELMHURST, NEW YORK GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 
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REVVING UP 


Continued from page 6 
re il e from 64 inches in diameter, used by the Navy, 
Most common 


; 


to 12 inches in diameter, used in airplanes. 
are 37-inch and 24-inch screens, according to Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company 
The first postwar production model Ercoupe has been 
ympleted and thirty to forty airplanes are expected to 


be turned out during October, with Engineering & Re 
shooting for a production of 500 units 
vy January 1. George Ryan is the new sales manager for 
Ercoupe 

Notices to Airmen henceforth will be published twice a 
nontl nstead of weekly, due to budget cuts in the Civ 
Aeronautics Admit tration 

\ four-plac s expected to follow the two-place 


e airplane 
] ; ] 


Swift on produ ! nes at Globe Aircraft Corporation ir 
Fort Worth 

North American Aviation, Inc., production experts had 
reduced the P-51 fighter down to about 900 man hours per 


CHRISTMAS TREE ROCKET LAUNCHERS, installed on latest 

Lockheed P-38's, required no wing structure changes and did 

not detract from performance after rockets were fired. Each 

cluster carries five 5-inch rockets, which proved effective against 
Japanese pillboxes, caves and underground fortifications 
Lockheed Phot 





AMERICA’S PIONEER 
DISTRIBUTORS 











plane and the AT-6 trainer down to about 700 man hours 
per plane by V-J Day. 

Only fatal accident involving an Army Air Forces heli 
copter within United States occurred in Florida, killing two 
\AF test pilots when rotor blades were lost at 2,000 feet 

Benny Howard, famous for his prewar flying and now 
assistant to the president of Douglas Aircraft Company, 
has won the plaudits of many production men for his out 
standing accomplishments in business matters as well as 
for his flight testing and research work. Those who have 
seen him operate in Douglas’ “front office” and engineer- 
ing departments say Benny is one of the industry’s best 
all-round business executives. He’s Donald Douglas’ right 
hand man 

Southern Aircraft Corporation of Garland, Texas, will 
produce custom-built twin-engine executive transports to 
sell for approximately $25,000. The firm has invested heav 
ly in a radically-designed personal airplane, and in addi 
tion is marketing metal kitchen equipment for homes. 

Vincent Burnelli, who has been operating in Canada, 
is looking for a surplus war plant in the U. S. for produc 
tion of his transport designs utilizing the fuselage for 
lift. Latest Burnelli developments, incidentally, will be 
covered in an article appearing in SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
for November. 

Short Snorts: In spite of the fact that the Interdepart 
mental Air Traffic Control Board will be liquidated in the 
near future, CAA hopes to preserve the present simplified 
system of designating airports until federal licensing of 
airports is provided for, reason being that designation 
requirements are the only means by which important in- 
formation about all airports can be gathered and kept 
current. . . Some last-minute gleanings of important 
personal notes reveal the following: John O’Hara Harte 
has gone with*Menasco Manufacturing as director of public 
relations; Lt. Leon Shloss, formerly of Navy public rela 
tions, is now assistant editor of “Popular Science Month- 
ly”; Jack Nelson, special assistant to CAA administrato 
r. P. Wright and member of the non-scheduled aviation 
advisory committee, has resigned his post to join Wayde 
Stewart, Parkersburg, West Virginia, airport operato1 
and airplane distributor; Ken Ellington, East Coast Air- 
craft War Production Council, has accepted the post of 
director of public relations for the Republic Aviation 
Corporation. ... The flavor of old times is in the announce 
ment that the All American Air Maneuvers, abandoned 
during the war, will be held again in Miami next January; 
all that’s needed now, says private pilot Joe Blow, is word 
from Al Williams that Gulf again will sponsor a lightplane 
cavalcade and furnish the gasoline! ... Definite plans are 
now shaping up to reinstate the National Air Races at 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





YAK Ill RUSSIAN FIGHTER, one of more than forty brought 
home by the French Normandie Escadrille as a gift from Russia, 
was reported by French pilots to be superior to Focke Wulf 190 
up to about 9,000 feet. U. S. pilots and an American Red 


Cross club worker are shown inspecting it at Le Bourget. 
(American Red Cross Photo by Al Taylor 
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e THIS SIMPLE control unit gives the 
[ human pilot complete automatically 
stabilized control of his aircraft at all 


times. 
A-12 FOR... 


Automatic approach and auto- 


matic landing 


Perfectly banked turns at any air 


speed automatic ally 


Gy rosyn Compass directional con- 
trol continuously slaved to the 


magnetic meridian 


Automatic holding of any selected 
altitude 


Automatic trim of elevator con- 
trols regardless of changing load 


conditions 


Utmost in passenger comfort — 
precise control and elimination 
of over-control, “hunting,” and 


* wallow ing” 


Electrical and mechanical inter- 
locks—automatically insuring 
proper manual operation 


Automatic and instantaneous syn- 
chronization no matching of 


pointers or other indications 


Maximum ease of installation and 





simplified maintenance— any unit 
can be replaced in a matter of 


minutes 


Our Aeronautical Department invites your inquiries on A-12 Gyropilot installations. 


PrRAOe-MARK REG, 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC, crear neck, n. v. 


* 


Neetston of the Sperry Corporation LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE + NEW ORLEANS 
CLEVELAND + BROOKLYN * HONOLULU 


GYROSCOPICS + ELECTRONICS + RADAR + AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION -~ SERVO-MECHANISMS 
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Logging 
The Coast 






ATOV ( nat the The OQ-14, a later model, has a RADIO-CONTROLLED target plane, the 
iN er to the kan vine span of 11 feet, 6 inches, and OQ-14, is poised on its catapult before 
T) take-off at Air Technical Service Com- 






































P ! red ») hn noine is 
- é ! ) es pe " { : 10 m 4 . pty wT Ys mand headquarters at Wright Field. It 
’ ’ - 1] a: x , has a wingspan of I! feet 6 inches. 
é ‘ ré a piane if rie a -Vallol 1eé1 anK WZilving I ATSC Phot ‘ 
\ Van Nu excess of al ir’s flying rie 
Now in construction, but withheld plane, are not test flown but bundled 
ihe rest ; if with the yn the secret list, till anoth ip, partially assembled, in crates re 
ore ul he apo nodel, all metal, wh will fly in ex embling overgrown’ coffins and 
. , ; ised througt © r 200 mp! whisked off to bases all over the 
( theaters, as target world. Every tenth one, however, is 
aerial and Catapult Take-off completely assembled and test flow 
eA ind Na ake-orl accomplished by the us¢ for balance, et« Mass production 
at er anging If n 10 if a catapult, als lesigned by Rad methods and improved design have en 
. ‘}? ane, powered by compressed spring abled the Radioplane company to re- 
reel : irget Snes Wer" or rubber shock cord, operated duce steadily the cost of the radio 
‘ ¢ . dio Trom the eithe from the ground or shipboard controlled targets from the original 
at After launching, the target is rad $4,000 per unit to the present un 
eventua ed to the controlled and operated by elevator price of less than $600. At the height 
; eating ind rudde mtrols only Landing of the war, radioplanes rolled off the 
sum : = ade by parachute, released either b) lines at the rate of forty units plus 
» e na ‘ ecent tne ntro yperator or automatically per day. 
, 1 trai is a result of damage from vital hits Postwar Plans 
: es - rhe be =e Sew oe Postwar plans of the radioplane, of 
: . . BVOIVES SRS USS OF al course, include further development 
‘or military training programs. And 


while Radioplane Co. has other ideas 


Dates Back to Early 30's quencis 4 small control box, at rhe be ad 


of how the device might adapted 


( ’ ( sely re tached to the transmitter by means ol to civilian or peacetime uses, those 
‘ ‘ . , ban we extens " SUIS, Squipped leas remain “trade secrets.” Suffice 
ane, wa VIN @ SLICK ft mulate actual airplane t to say that the Radioplane devel 
( Regina S used to select the propet opment is the “grandpappy” of all 
‘ 1 rad » ac snails radio-controlled plane equipment it 
Four au frequency tones are ust experiment today under the stuffiest 
, , et lent to the control the target airplane in flight, of wraps. , 

\Al expr ental contract yne each for lett, right, up, and dow! President of the corporation is 
Radio \ fifth frequency holds the parachute Whitley C. Collins, formerly general 
( leve nt t is released for landing. U manager, treasurer and director of the 
\ erat e ol — s » Trequencie _ original Lockheed Aircraft Company 


Ma M. Pow ic a time When one of the cont and director of Menasco Manufactur- 


Gre é \ H a ul requencie not in use, the ftth, - ng Co Executive Vice President 
the f Wright a 7 nure srequenc) Automaticall Harold H. Powell has a background 
I e Army A ed ol of engineering with General Electric 
ind when th Installed in the plane is a radio re and H. M. Byllesby Engineering and 
eive elect which transiat une Management Corp., was one of the 
ra vave ind actuate y erect rganizers of the National Air Trans 
\ rding t us energy, the servo unit provides the ort Co All engineering and devel 
evelopment ane - serve Un prot les the opment is under the direction of Fer- 
eed evera dels CCNanicar act to control the el s M. Smith, former project enginec 
eve itors and rudd Operation has beer ith Douglas and Lockheed 


\ 


equ ent e Army OQ nplified that anyone wit} ut pr * m * 


\ 0Q-14 (Navy TDD-3) target plane in six hour Progress Report 


nonoplane Poised for flight, but with appar- 


» feet vit 1 wing span of 1? Assembly Line Production ently no place to go, the sleek, little 
ree ‘ It velg LOO sunds Assembly line at Radioplane Co.., Ensign, two place, low wing plane 
103 miles an cupying 69.500 sa. ft. of plant area. built by All American Aircraft, Inc., 

, ; ' f welded atee) sre virtually the same as ar ircraft was wheeled out for a press preview 
ver plane fabi plant n miniature — and employ recently. Topped with a huge bubble, 
e engine in & 2-cylinder, about 350 people Radioplanes. dif which brings head and shoulders of 


© fa . c ferent from any type of pilot-manned Continued on pa ge 8 ) 
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NEW CONCEPT IN AIR TRANSPORT 
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Obsoleting all commercial aircraft of her 

class, the Martin Two-O-Two provides much 
higher speeds, more luxurious accommodations and 
more cargo space than any transport of comparo- 
ble size. Low direct flying costs and maintenance 
costs assure profitable airline operation—at fares 
below first-class railroad Here are some 
reasons why: 


rates. 


Cruises at a speed approaching 300 m. p. h.— 
upward of 100 m. p. h. faster than present day 
transports. 


On a 250 mile city-to-city hop, direct flying costs, 
exclusive of operating overhead, are less than one 
cent per seat mile. 


Carries 30 to 42 passengers—in luxury unsur- 
passed by even the largest 4-engine air liners 
flying today. 


Utmost passenger comfort assured by comforta- 
ble roomy seats, plenty of head room and leg 
room, large windows, modern heating, ventilating, 
sound ‘proofing and lighting. 


Has far more cargo and baggage space (525 
cu. ft.) than any transport of comparable size. 
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Three large exterior doors, and two large doors 
between passenger and cargo compartments, per- 
mit swift loading and unloading to cut waiting time 
at airports. 


Will utilize every new electronic device, includ- 
ing radar, to permit all-weather flying. 


Embodies such improvements as reversible pitch 
propellers, heat anti-icing, laminar flow wings, 
tricycle landing gear. 


Flexible Mareng fuel cells cut maintenance costs 
and contribute to safety. 


Equipment is located below floor, easily acces- 
sible for servicing through exterior hatches. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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FIRST TRANSPORT HELICOPTER! 


by Continental 


it may seem a far cry from war tank to peace- 
time transport helicopter, but that’s a transition 
that Continental air-cooled engines have made. 
This adaptation involves special cooling technique 
developed by Continental research engineers and 
proved in many thousands of light and medium 
tanks. 


It is typical of numerous Continental applications 
now translating war experience into reliable low- 
cost power for the nation’s peacetime needs. 


Every Continental Red Seal Engine 
Develops its Full Rated Horsepower 


(Continental Motors [orporation: may 








Aircratt Fngine fivision 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


BY tas =< \ 


The PV-3 10-passenger transport 
helicopter developed by the PV 
Engineering Forum, Sharon Hill, Pa. 
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A Ship of War—With a Peacetime Destiny 


You won’t have to beat this weapon of war into a peace- 
time plowshare. V-] Day will see the Fairchild-designed 


“Packet” ready to plow the airlanes of commerce. 


Built specifically for military cargo—tons of guns, 
men and equipment for battle—the “Packet’s” huge hold 
will receive the bulky goods of peacetime commerce with 
case, speed them hundreds or thousands of miles to their 
lestinations. 

Designated by the Army as the C-82, the “Packet” has 
en nicknamed the “flying boxcar.” Its cargo compart- 
ment (2.870 cubic feet of unobstructed and continuous 
pace) carries 93% of the capacity of a railroad boxcar. 


S. WAR 


BONDS 


Facility in loading is a triumph of Fairchild design. 
Split doors at the rear of the fuselage open to the full 
width of the cargo space. Cargoes roll smoothly into the 
“Packet” from a truck, for the “Packet’s” horizontal 
floor is at standard truck floor height. Smaller pieces can 


be loaded through a forward loading door. 


The value of the ‘‘Packet,” to shippers of all types of 
“flyable” cargo, will be as broad as the future of ait 
cargo itself. Time and experience will attest to its econ- 
omy and multiplicity of uses. Thus, the “Packet,” now 
at war, emphasizes the Fairchild tradition of advanced 
aviation, “the touch of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 
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Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 
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AKING Ameri Strong ib thre 
it air, and thereby assuring Na- 
tional Security, is a program which 
will have the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of American Business as well as 
the support of John Q. Citizen, Gov- 

. ~ 
Aircralt 


And American Business, giving this 


ernment. and the Industry 


support, will of course gain many 
benefits from the conversion of out 
increasing aviation skills and capaci- 
ties to the ways of peace. 

Just as aviation has helped to solve 
the problems of logistics in wartime, 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION 
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American Business 
rowing Wings 
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AVIATION PROGRESS 


of advertisements concerning the future of Aviation . . 








. an America 











so will aviation provide industry anc 
business with new tools for shrinking 
the distance between markets, for 
opening new channels of distribution, 
and for achieving quick and ready ac- 
cess to any part of the world in a mat- 
ter of hours. 

As industry takes advantage of the 
facilities offered by aviation in the days 
ahead, it will thereby contribute to the 
further development of aeronautical 
science in America—for example, by 
using such new aircraft as the heli- 
coptel on many assignments for which 


COUNCIL...EAST COAST, IN¢ 


/ 


Atracobra ( P-39) and Kingcobra ( P-63 


{rracomet- 






this craft 1s especially adaptable and 
useful. 

For these and many other reasons, 
American Business will do its part to 
make our Nation a great peacetime air 
power, working for Security and Per- 


manent Peace. 

At Bell Aircraft, we shall continue to 
utilize the ingenuity and research that 
helped to develop many of our victori- 
ous aerial weapons toestablish aviation 
and air power as a partner in progress 
to Business and to all mankind. 


% Buy War Bonds and Speed Victory *& 


NIAGARA FRONTIER DIVISION 
Buffalo 5, VN. Y. 
— Fighters 
dmerica’s First Jet Propelled Plane 
The Bell Helicopter 
ORDNANCE DIVISION 
Burlington, Vt. 


hlextble Gun Mounts and other military materials 


GEORGIA DIVISION 
Marietta, Ga. 
Bell Built B-29 Superfortress 
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I, PEACE as in war, “know how’ is a priceless 
asset of American industry. And over the past fif- 
teen years, in peace as in war, Solar has developed 
an invaluable “know how” in fabricating high tem- 
perature alloy products for the disposition and 
utilization of hot gases. 

Airplane exhaust systems, heat exchangers, jet 
propulsion and gas turbine engine parts are the 
principal products upon which Solar -has estab- 
lished and maintained its industry leadership. The 
design, engineering and manufacturing skills which 


have won this recdgnition will continue to help this 


COMPANY SAN 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT 


‘know how’ 


wan asset in peace, foo / 
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country remain the foremost military and commer- 
cial air power. They are also now available to man- 
ufacturers in other industries whose problems are 
the production of heat and corrosion resistant 


products. 






HIGH TEMPERATURE ALLOY PRODUCTS 
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Funk B-75-L 


All American Ensign 


Engine Ord 








ers Awaited; 
Deposit Scheme Opposed 


Survey shows power plant 
producers ready for ex- 
panded demand with new 
and improved engines, but 
production peak not ex- 
pected for months. 


ITH the lightplane indus- 
\X, try’s assembly lines delayed 
because of reconversion and other prob- 
lems, production plans of the engin 
manufacturers do not call for ac 
celerated output until after January 
1, and some of the power plant fac 
tories won’t reach quantity rates until 
next spring. Meanwhile, the engine pro 
ducers are rounding out projects which 
will introduce new mode!s and major 
improvements on familiar cones which 
developed lightplan dependability 
standards before the wa 
Latest information cbtained from 
the engine industry indicates prices 
for power will be about the same as 
in 1941, or slightly higher, due to in 
creased labor costs ind ther economic 
factors. However, some exceptions 
will probably be found when large 
scale orders from airframe manufac 
turers justify mass production econ 
omies. No records have been broken 
yet, as far as can be learned, for en 
gine orders—‘‘we receive a lot of con 
versation but the orders are slower,”’ 
one engine man pointed out. 
Here are the latest facts available 
from engine manufacturers regarding 
reconversion, production plans and 


other d ita: 


Franklin Outlook 


Production of commercial aircraft 
eneines by Aircooled Motors ( orpora 


NEW LIGHTPLANES include these two- 
seaters. Commonwealth Skyranger, in 
$2,500 range, has 85-hp. engine, 105- 
mph. cruising speed, wing slots and trim 
tabs, starter, battery and generator. Funk 
Aircraft Company ¢B-75-L, flying for some 
time, is 75-hp. model with 102-mph. cruis- 
ing speed, 800 ft. per min. climb, dual 
wheel control. All American Aircraft's 
low-wing Ensign is $3,000 all-metal, 85- 
hp. design with tricycle landing gear and 
bubble canopy. 
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ym has been resumed on a limited 
ile, and no definite production sched- 
ile has been established. However, full 
yutput is expected during February, 
946, and the company has the capac- 
ty to produce at least twice as many 

nklins as were turned out in 1941. 


Franklin 


lower than 


esent conditions indicate 
ices may be somewhat 
1941, probably umounting to about 


» pel 


etely equipped with Starte! and gen 


horsepower for engines com 
I 


itor. Aircooled Motors contemplates 
ffering engines in a power range of 


5 hp., with four-cylinder 


' 
2 hy 
dels delivering up to 100 hp. and 


igines of over 


) 


100 hp. being six 


; 
viinder types. 


Ranger Rebuilding Surplus Engines 

Ranger of Fairchild Engine and Air- 
‘lane Corporation is not yet in sub- 
tantial production of Ranger 6’s and 
engaged chiefly in rebuild 


peing 


ngines declared surplus. A major 


of Ranger’s work in the further 
7n of the n-line, urcooled enging 
ncipie rey yIves 1round the continu 
experimental development of high 
horsepower powet plants. Various 
Ranger developments are being used in 
everal new urplanes not vet publicly 
nnounced 


Jacobs Has Liquid-Cooled “4” 
Jacobs Au 


| 
newiy 


Highlighting work il 


ift Engine Con pany is a 


leveloped four-cylinder flat engine in 


1 100-hp. category. It is a liquid- 
cooled engine considered as oftering 
Meanwhile, Jacobs 


several advantages 


revamping its L-4 (or 


R-755-9 by Army designation and 
is received an ATC rating of 300 
ip. at 2,200 rpm. for it exactly the 


T he old 330 


Jacobs is likewise being revamped and 


me siz¢ ind weignt 
expected to be approved tor 375 to 
1 


» 400 hp., 


voignt 


with« ut increase in s1Z7e OF 
[These three engines are the 
nly ones Jacobs contemplates having 
n production by the end of 1946, but 


ners are Deing 


developed. Full pro 
luction 1S scheduled to be ittained by 


March o1 


i 100 engines per 


April, with a minimum rate 

, , 
month in the 
tandard line—twice 


] , + , 
duced beto 


many as were 
No estimate 
ivailable on production ot the newer 
nodels. Cost factors are still unstabl< 
Jacobs has a “sizeable” quantity of 
tentative engine orders. Obtaining ma 
rials and freeing machines for pro 
luction are¢ 


, 7 
ubout the only problems 


it present, and are not ¢ ynsidered 
erious 
Menasco 
in the process of developing its com 
nercial aircraft engine 


Manutacturing Company 

] 
program. Al 
hough details are unavailable, Menas- 
co is expected to come out with im 


portant projects in the near future 
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24-CYLINDER LYCOMING developed for 
high horsepower market is liquid-cooled 
“H" design rated at 2,000 hp. at 3,100 
rpm., and 2,300 hp. for take-off at 3,300 
rpm. Dry weight is 2,400 Ibs., and di- 
mensions are 30.54-in. width, 50.16-in. 
height and 89.9-in. length. Other facts: 
Displacement, 2,468 cu. in.; bore, 5.25-in.; 
stroke, 4.75 in., and compression 
ratio, 6.4:1. 


Warner Expands 
\ new 185-hp. model rated at 200 
hp. for take-off and the improved 165 
hp. model rated at 175 hp. for take- 
Warner Air 


which expects to 


oft is being offered by 
craft Corporation, 
reach full production in June, 1946, 
manufacturers 
Faunce, 


when the airframe 
reach quantity output. L. A. 
vice president and sales manager, esti- 
mates Warner production during the 
coming year will be approximately one 
and one-half times that of 1941. The 
company has a few engines available 
now and has delivered a considerable 
quantity as replacement engines for 
airplanes badly in need of new power 
plants, although production has been 
delayed pending cleaning up of wat 
time contracts. Prices will probably 
remain about the same as of 1941 in 
regard to dollars per horsepower, ac 
cording to the company, although 
changing economic conditions will be 


a factor. 


Taylorcraft Proposal Backfires 


M' ANWHILE, delays in air 
frame manufacturing duc 
to reconversion and materials difh 
culties have stalemated activities of 
many distributors and dealers chomp 
ing at the bit for opportunity 
to meet the demand for 
The stalemate was high 


lighted recently by difficulty between 


pent-up 


lightplanes. 


1 manufacturer and its distributor or- 
ganization when an effort to effect a 
deposit plan based on quotas back 


fired. Opposition was quick to de- 
velop against the proposal, advanced 
by Taylorcraft Aviation Division of 
Detroit Air-Craft 


Tayvlorcraft planned accepting orders 


Products, Inc. 





on a seven-month schedule, with deal 
ers assigned a quota of one airplane 
per month for every 
lation in the territory. A deposit plan, 
described as being intended to facili- 


100,000 popu 


tate “equal distribution of airplanes,” 
proposed dealer deposits ranging from 
$900 per airplane for October delivery 
to $300 per airplane for April, 1946, 
delivery. Total deposit required on on 
plane per month for a seven-month 
period amounted to $3,000, with de 
posit money being applied against pur 
chase price. Following several distrib- 
protest 
nating with a meeting at the factory 
in Alliance, Ohio, Taylorcraft execu 
tives withdrew the quota and deposit 
plan. Subsequently, the company can 
celled out some distributorships, an 
nounced a plan to replace them with 
factory representatives and offered 
displaced distributors dealership con 
tracts in the same territories. Ob- 
servers see in the Taylorcraft incident 
1 trend indicating possible elimination 


utor-dealer meetings, culmi 


of the distributor as a middle man in 
urcraft sales and distribution. 


Surplus Discount Shade Late 

Surplus aircraft offered some relief 
to distributors and dealers engaged in 
converting them. But surplus “buys” 
for operators had long since becom 
scarce, and most of the popular types 
remaining in the pool were little mor« 
With that stage hav 
ing been reached the Reconstruction 


than clunkers. 


Finance Corporation finally agreed to 
give dealers and operators a discount 
for purchases of three planes at a time. 
The price reduction amounts to 20 
per cent for primary and basic train 
ers, and 15 per cent for UC-78’s. Ex 
servicemen may obtain the same dis 
<ounts with the purchase of only onc 
airplane from RFC. 
Surplus aircraft declarations, sales 
and prices as of September 1 were as 
follows: 
3,416 declared surplus, 
$2,590,461.17, or at 

$836.60 each. Pri 
mary trainers: 9,152 declared surplus, 
4,062 sold for $4,344,766.28, or at 
average price of $1,045 each. Utility 
300 declared surplus, 178 sold 


Liaison: 
3,100 sold for 


iverage price of 


cargo: 
tor $1,026,278 or at average price of 
$5,765 each. Cessna UC-78: 665 sold 
as of September 23 for $5,574,050 o1 
at average price of $8,382 
transports: 2,684 declared surplus, 399 
sold for $3,308,707.39 or at average 
price of $8,292 each. Medium trans 
ports, 432 declared surplus, 143 sold 
tor $6,154,332 or at 
of $43,037 each. Basic 
sold for $289,202 or at average price 
of $3,805 each. Lockheed Lodestars: 
73 sold for $2,107,000 and 21 rented 
total of $92,400 


average price 


trainers: 76 


OI leased for a 


innually. 
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The Navy's FR-1 Fireball 


Unlimited possibilities have 
been tapped by Ryan’s new 
fighter mounting Wright 
engine in front and gas 
turbine behind pilot. 


By GEORGE E. HADDAWAY 


the Fireball a speed of more than 320- 
mph., and the jet engine alone gives it 


a speed of about 300 mph. with the 
nose engine’s propeller feathered. The 
only twin-engine performance figure 


released is its rate of climb—said by 

the Navy to be “a mile-a-minute.” 
Built by Ryan Aeronautical Com- 

pany at San Diego, Calif., the Fireball 












never reached combat although the 
Navy’s VF-66 fighter squadron had 
been equipped with it and had com- 
menced pre-combat training prior to 
V-J Day. First new combat model to 
be unveiled since victory, the Ryan 
has made history in several impressive 
ways. It is the Navy’s first jet air- 
plane, has the shortest turning radius 
at comparable speeds of any modern 
fighter, and has already demonstrated 
possibilities for bringing about entire- 
ly new combat tactics. 


Many Advantages 


Ryan’s new design introduces an en- 
tirely new category of high-perform 
ance aircraft. No compromise, its 
pioneering significance can best be 
understood in the light of various ad- 
vantages gained through combining 
the reciprocating and jet engines, 
mounted tandem. The unique combi- 
nation makes the airplane equally ef 
ficient at both high and low levels, 
and its speed curve varies very little 
from sea level to 25,000 feet. Thus the 
FR-1 pilot would not have to hunt a 
favorable altitude in which to tackle 
an enemy. If one of its power plants 
is knocked out, it can continue to fly 
without the pilot having to counter- 
act the “swing” which follows the 
loss of power from one engine in a 
twin-engine airplane. In an actual 
emergency, Chief Test Pilot and Flight 
Research Engineer Al Connover of 
Ryan proved the Fireball’s safety ad- 
vantage recently when the nose en 
gine failed on take-off. He continued, 
without pause, on the jet engine. 

There are other advantages. Jet en- 
gine efhciency increases with speed, but 
once speed has been reduced, planes 
powered with jet alone lack full com- 
bat effectiveness. But the Fireball’s 
conventional nose engine prevents loss 
of speed upon which the jet depends 
for its best performance. In the Ryan 
the pilot retains combat initiative at 
all times. Because the plane develops 
its maximum rate of climb at high 
air speeds, the Fireball pilot can out- 
distance all conventional type fighters, 
which climb best at considerably lower 


Three views of Fireball reveal unusual fea- 
tures. Top photo emphasizes wing design, 
with flat air scoops in wing's leading edge 
near fuselage (note wing contour at fuse- 
lage joint). In center photo FR-I is climb- 
ing with propeller feathered and jet en- 
gine delivering thrust. Plane’s tricycle 
landing gear and jet exhaust tube are 
shown at bottom. Wheels retract outward; 
FR-! is shipboard fighter and has folding 
wings. 
(Ryan Photos.) 
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! speeds. Since the jet accelerates 
ipidly in a nose-down position, the 
vilot also has a tremendous advantage 
n evasive shallow and steep dives. 
Acrobatics “with speed to spare” are 
performed with only the slightest con- 
rol pressures, say Navy pilots who 
ive flown the Ryan. 

Four 50-calibre machine guns, which 
in be serviced with the wings folded, 
rovide the fighter’s firepower. This is 
ipplemented by rockets carried on 
letachable mounts beneath outer wing 
panels. In addition, two 1,000-pound 
ymbs may be carried under the wings. 

Che FR-1’s cockpit is located slight- 
y ahead of the wing’s leading edge, 
siving the pilot effective vision, espe- 
lly when landing the tricycle aboard 

carrier. The cockpit is not pres- 
rized. Subdued red lighting is used 

» illuminate the instrument panel. 
[he all-metal fighter’s exterior sur- 
faces are flush riveted for cleanness and 
the wing is of laminar flow design. The 
nose wheel retracts rearward into the 
fuselage while the main wheels retract 
utward into the wing. Both engines 








Drawing shows installation of General 

Electric-designed thermal jet engine be- 

hind FR-I pilot. Both power plants burn 
high octane gasoline. 


are completely enclosed and all air 
scoops for the forward engine are 
within the engine cowling. Air scoops 
for the jet engine are located in the 
wing, near the fuselage on both sides. 
The nose engine is equipped with a 
fast-feathering Curtiss Electric, three- 
bladed constant speed propeller. 
Watching the new Ryan perform at 
Washington during its first public 
showing, our personal impression was 
much different from that which came 
to mind when we first saw the Army’s 
radically-designed, propeller-less jet- 


propelled P-80 fighter. The FR-1 is 
much more conventional in appear- 
ance, and seems to offer more immedi- 
ate possibilities and more versatility. 
Seeing the Fireball go through its 
paces reminds you more than ever 
of the Navy’s great accomplishments 
in seeking, obtaining and maintain- 
ing flying equipment of highest possi- 
ble quality. It has been a difficult 
achievement, considering the neces- 
sity of developing carrier-based planes, 
with all their folding wing, ar- 
resting gear and slow take-off and 
landing requirements, which must out- 
perform not only the enemy’s carrier 
equipment but his land-based fighters, 
too. The aircraft industry’s share in 
that accomplishment has been great. 
Ceaseless pioneering research and de- 
velopment has given the Naval air 
force superiority. Although it never 
reached combat, knowledge gained 
from Ryan’s FR-1 and its manufac- 
ture has already been translated into 
an improved Fireball design as well as 
utilized in development of still newer 
combat planes yet to be announced. 





ENGLAND’S NEWEST COMBAT CONTENDERS 


ETAILS of two new de Havilland single-seater 


fighters have been released along with British 
laims that they are the world’s fastest airplanes in then 
lass—the jet-propelled Vampire, for which a speed “ex- 
eeding 500 mph. is claimed,” and the Rolls-Royce-powered 
said to have a top speed of more than 470 mph. 


s 
+ 
if 


Hornet, 


Third and latest of Britain’s jet aircraft to come off the 
secret list, the mid-wing, twin-boomed Vampire is powered 
by a Goblin gas turbine designed and manufactured by 
le Havilland. Its cabin is pressurized and its operational 
eiling exceeds nine miles. Of all-metal construction, ex- 
ept for the wooden cockpit, it has a forty-foot wingspan, 
length of thirty feet six inches, height of nine feet nine 
nches, and mounts four 20-mm. cannon 


The Hornet is powered by two Rolls-Royce Merlins rated 
at 2,070 hp. each. Closely resembling the Mosquito but 
1aving a still smaller wing, it was designed for shipboard 
ise and long range combat against single-engine fighters. 


in the nose. 


It mounts four 20-mm, cannon in the nose, climbs better 
than 4,500 feet per minute, has a 2,500-mile range with 
extra tanks, grosses 15,000 pounds normally, and has a 


+ 


forty-five-foot wingspan and_ thirty-four-foot six-inch 


ength. Fuselage is of wood, but wing is a composite with 


a double plywood upper skin and an under skin of light 


} 


[The Vampire’s airframe and Goblin 
signed concurrently by the de Havilland Aircraft Company 
and the de Havilland Engine Company, with Sir Geoffrey 
le Havilland in charge of the airframe and Major Frank 
B. Halford directing the engine work. Sir Geoffrey him- 
self was test pilot when the Vampire prototype was first 
flown on September 20, 1943. Beth aircraft and engine 
have been in production for several months, with the plane 
ing built by the English Electric Company at Preston, 


alloy metal with composite wood and metal spars. 


engine were de- 


Lancashire, and the engine being produced in London. 
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de Havilland Vampire 





de Havilland Hornet 
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metal Swift shows wide span of retractable landing gear and single-piece grill opening of nose cowl, which 
mproved cooling. Basic airframe will be marketed in 85-hp. and 125-hp. versions 


obe’s All-Metal Swift 
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and P-51 fighters at 
Aviation’s Dallas fac 
'-J Day. 


metal-fabric 


\T-6 
North 
tory, 
The 


wo vd 


trainers 

American 
was closed on \ 
Swift, of 
had 


converted to all met i construction to 


W hic h 
pioneer 
bec n 


construction, ilready 


facilitate production and Globe oth- 


cials were quick to act when North 
American personnel became available. 
As a result the Fort Worth factory 


is off to an impressive start. 
Production of the Swift requires ap 


proximately 3,600 tools and nxtures. 


\ large variety of special tooling has 
been or is in the process of being 
installed to attain a high rate of out 
has invested heavi 


put. The company 


ly in precision jigs embodying the latest 





employes are shown here riveting the Swift's aluminum skin 
ecial tooling has been designed to expedite production 





features of assembly line manufacture. 


85-hp. and 125-hp. Versions 
The 


several 


all-metal Swift 
improvements over the 
type, and will be marketed with 85 
hp. and 125-hp. Continental engines. 


incorporates 


proto 


Both the four-cylinder and six-cylinder 


engines will be available with either 
carburetion or fuel injection. Starter, 
generator and two fuel pumps are 


standard equipment. The engine mount 
of welded steel tubing is attached to 
the fuselage at four points. The cow] 
ing is made in two parts, the top half 
loosening two 


being removable by 


Dzus fasteners and lifting the handles 


on the front of the cowl. The lower 
cowl is attached to the fuselage by 
four bolts which can be easily re 
moved. 


~~~ 1 
The semi-monocoque metal fuselag« 


is manufactured in forward and 


rear 

sections. The empennage is of mono 

spar structure with Frise type eleva 
tors. 

The Swift wing, twenty-nine feet 

four inches in span, is of semi-mono 


coque all-metal construction and con 


sists of center section, joined to the 


, 
fuselage through main and rear spar 


attachments, outer panels, and remoy 
able wing tips. Slots, ailerons and flaps 
Gas tanks of fif 


fitted in 


are easily detac he d. 


teen gallons eacn are center 


section rib apertures, and feed fuel into 
located the all 


Outer 


a common trap on 


plane’s centerline. wing panels 


attached to the section by 


are center 
two bolts at the main spar and one 
at the rear spar. A production fea 


ture in the wing 1s the use of beaded 
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kin on outer panels for additional 
tiffness without increasing the weight. 
All-metal flaps and ailerons are used. 
[he flaps form the trailing edge sec 
nm of the center wing section 
nd extend to the inboard section 
f the ailerons. Control surfaces are 
uinged to component parts by ball 
irings for ease of operation. The 
yntrol system is of the wheel and 
ispended pedal type. Elevators are 
yntrolled through cables attached to 
he wheel control and to a quadrant in 
he aft part of the fuselage, where 
»ush-pull tubes connect to the eleva- 
tor horns A sprocket-driven chain 
from the wheel control column is 
ynnected to cables extending to the 
leron ball crank assembly, with sup 


ting pulleys. Rudder pedals are con 


ected by cable to a quadrant below 
he coc kpit fl or, Trom which cables 
extend through the fuselage along sup- 
porting pulleys to the rudder con 
| horn 
The Swift’s retracting landing geai 
actuated by a hydraulic system, 
which also actuates the flaps. All op 
itions are positive with down and up 
«ks, and the flaps may be stopped at 
ny intermediate position A wheel 
haped control on the instrument panel 
used for landing gear and a nearby 
1andle controls the flaps. An emer- 


] | 
ency landing gear control handle, lo 
1 between the seats, operates the 


tec 
nding gear by mechanical linkage 


~ _ 


Main gear landing shock is absorbed 


' ' 
ough oleo spring struts Naving a 
ind-one-half inch over ravel. 
| 
An irrangement of shear web-type 
' 1 | 

bs, with auxiliary shear beams 
tween two ribs, in the land ng gear 


ichment area prevent the concen 
ration of excess landing shock on the 
main. spar The main landing gear 
wheels have a tread of nine feet nine 


nches, ind retract into the center 


ng section outside of the cabin. A 


ydraulic spring strut cushions action 

f the tail wheel, which is steerable 
ough ninety degrees, beyond Ww hich 
is Tree swiveling 


A twelve-volt electrical system in 
he Swift includes a spill-proof bat- 
' tery, engine driven generator and navi- 


sation lights on wingtips and on top 


t the I udde r. 





The Swift’s two-place cabin has a 
sliding hatch enclosure, with panels 


: . 
hiding down into the fuselage walls. From this 


start Globe will expand its final assembly line to accommodate twenty Swifts 
Two have been completed, eleven are scheduled for completion by November 15, and 
100 are expected to be finished by January | 


They are readily opened at any speed 
w attitude in flight Top panels are 
nted for protection against the sun’s 


ys. An attractive plastic instrument 


panel is mounted over the stamped Forty-two inches wide, the cabin holstered in leather. The color scheme 
metal blank. The standard panel, lo- incorporates numerous comfort and is blue trimmed in cream, and ll ex 
cated in the center, is removable design features. A stepping block is posed metal is finished with flox.” An 
is one unit. Apertures in the metal located between the seats. The seats ash tray and map pocket are provided 
blank are provided for easy in and the one-piece back are cushioned on each side of the fuselage, nea 
tallation of additional instruments. by foam rubber material, and are up instrument panel * * * 
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HELICOPTER TRAINING 


R.4bA stest pter trainer used by AAF Training Command at Sheppard Field, Texas. Opening in fuselage of this hover 
R-¢ ta new 245-hp. Franklin engine, designed especially for helicopters and installed upended 





Photo by E. H. I 


... Proving Ground for Progress 


Hs EI ess h Revealed for the first 

| time since operations 
on inapee began, here are facts 
: € impressio1 and figures gained from 
; ee intensive Army helicop- 


he it ter pilot training. 
er a age By TOM ASHLEY 
» hand! pard Field, Texas, where the AAI 


} 1] 
ning Command concentrated all 


Sh r its helicopter flying instruction Db 





jyinal AAP pt trainers were these Sikorsky R-4's with nose skid 
(Army Air For PI 





tore V-J Day, proved a number of 
points which formerly were the basis 
yf misconception and misunderstand 
ng. Outstanding among these is that 
helicopter flight training has been one 
»f the safest of all AAFTC programs— 
no fatal accidents or serious injuries 
1ave been suffered by Army instructors 
or trainees. And the training records 
prove helicopters can be safely landed 
in case of engine failure — an auto 
matic clutch makes possible autorota 
on, or “free wheeling.’ 

Helicopter pilots don’t have to be 
supermen. All Army pilot students have 
soloed after an iverage oT only six o1 


] 


seven hours ol! flight instruction. Ot 


176 volunteers who had undergone 
AAFTC helicopter training as of V-]J 
Day, only twelve were eliminated or 
failed to solo within eight hours. Army 
trainees were pilots before taking 
ytary-wing instruction, but AAFT( 
experts believe a novice without prior 
light experience of any kind can _ be 


oloed within ten hours. The Army 
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ourse ists seven weeks and gives 
venty-seven hours of flying training 


hours of ground school. 


[here are five phases of flying train- 

1g — pre-solo, five hours; inter- 
ediate, eight hours; advanced, seven 
yurs; precision, five hours, and night 
ng, two hours 


Mere appearance points up helicop 
srogress in design and manufacture 
the Sheppard Field visitor compares 
d and new Sikorsky models, the only 
ype used in AAFT( 


neer R-4, tor 


training. The 
looks like 1 
Rube Goldberg contraption beside the 
R-6A. 


compac t 


ex imple, 


Vel nd highly-streamlined 
more 
ipler, more refined and 
h lighter. Its 245-hp. Franklin en 


eliminated complicated and 


ghty clutch and gear mechanism 
linked the R-4’s 180 hp. War 
With the rotor head 
[ R-4 weighs 1,952 pounds empty 
5S pounds normal gross, but 
R-6 weighs only 1,775 pounds 
pty and 2,376 pounds normal gross 
WV here the R-4 cruises at about six 
Ip i id nas a top speed ot about 
, 

ty-nive mpn ictual), the newel! 

| | 
\-6 Cruise wou eignty and has 
] 1 
yp speed of about ninety nve mph. 

. 

ctua Vertical rate of climb in 
R-4 is only 750 fpm. but is 1,200 

R ] 1\ 

I \-6 ca evel 

' 

[ ni king contrast is shown 
¢ p son of pertormance unde! 
: 
1 conditions Her ire the 


nterest ng v 


Army’s figures: R-4 R-6 
Overload gross weight 2,800 3,300 
Empty weight 1,952 1,77 
Overload useful load 848 1,525 


Maximum range 200 800 
(Note: Helicopters won’t take off vertically 

when overloaded but are “jumped” off.) 
Sikorsky’s larger and newer R-5A 

450-hp. Pratt & 


Whitney Wasp Jr. engine, has a normal 


is powered by a 


gross weight of 4,445 pounds and a 
normal useful load of 1,225 pounds, 
cruises at eighty mph. and has a top 
speed of about 106 mph. (actual). Be- 
cause of critical weight factors. Heli- 
copter students and instructors are 
exempt, W hile flying below 750 feet, 
from the Army’s parachute regulation, 
rigidly enforced in all other training 


programs 


Maintenance Still Heavy 


Helicopter maintenance, a major 
problem which must be solved before 
the “egg-beaters” ever become prac 
tical for commercial and private fly- 
ing, has been sharply reduced. Ex 
tremely high stresses, the large num- 
ber and variety of moving parts, grit 
ind dust created by the rotors near 
the ground, and lack of time for en- 
gineering perfection have combined to 
plague the helicopter with heavy main 
tenance. But where three and one-half 
were for- 


I ield’s 


training center, only two mechanics 


helicopter 


Sheppard 


mec h inics per 


merly required at 


(Continued on page 80) 


ews of R-6A helicopter trainer show the craft descending vertically (top), 


a study from the rear emphasizing the tail’s rotor for counteracting torque (right, center), 


forward visibility from the seat while settling to the ground (right, lower), 
Sikorsky'’s highly-streamlined plexiglass nose (below) 


et long. Overall 


and the 
Main rotor blades are thirty-eight 


length is forty-seven feet, eleven inches, overall height ten feet six 


nches, and normal gross weight is 2,376 pounds. 
(Photos by E. H. Pickering.) 
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Looking down through R-6 nose while de 


scending for landing with nose level 
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vho tly and repatt 


Hk mer 
the lightplanes in the Med 


inean Theater of Operations have 
ome pretty definite ideas on the kind 
Of al flivy thev’d like to own and 
fly if ! id that’s a 
mighty t Vo 1 | KXCESS < COS 
dor ccep nf tly ng 
During a period of ten days | tlew 
ibout 1,500 airline miles in Italy, vis 
il] types of AAF bases connected 
Vit itpla 1« shooting the breez 
vith liaison pilots, mechanics, glider 
pilots (who have been flying the light 
ones since th n\ yn of Southern 
France in August, 1944 ind opera 


tions othce 


Everyone, different 


ideas about his ideal pl ines of the m 
mediate futur Ideal’’ engines, for 
instance, range from 75 to 185 hors« 
powel Speed ind comfort come tn 
to 1 number of plugs So do flaps 


ind slots Seatin stions are for 


ind four place iobs Re 


! 
landing controllable 


props, two-way radios, ind amphibians 
“1 , 
ll mentioned, but the 


one big unt 


First Lieutenant Byron E. Sheppard has 


plans for a West Coast airport empha- 
sizing good service for private fliers 





A correspondent inter- 
views Army lightplane 
crews overseas and 
learns what they want 
in postwar performance 


and design. 


By STAFF SGT. EDDIE COPE 


, ' , 
Versa: point is the high cost of every 


thing bearing on lightplane operation. 

But let these lightplang war pilots 
peak To! themselves 

Lt. Byron FE. Sheppard, 27, Los An 
veles, Calit former North American 
Aviation employe, was a corporal n 
the Field Artillery, stationed in Rabat, 
French Morocco, when the call for 
personnel with civilian flying CXpe 





First Lieutenant R. W. Stevens will use 
four-place plane with ample instruments 
and insist on good radio 


wnce came from higher headquar 
rs. Cpl. Sheppard, holder of a pri 
vate license since 1936, stepped tor 


ward and was immediately earmarked 
for the |} A. Liaison Pilot Training 
School operated in 1943, at Sidi Bel 
Abbes, Algeria. 


Comfort Emphasized 


Sheppard won his wings in time to 


participate in the final phases of the 











Flight Officer Patrick L. Baxter expects 
aircraft repair work and maintenance to 
be less expensive. 


Tunisian campaign with the Third In 
fantry Division. He liaisoned from 
Sicily right on up to the Po Valley, 
ind now that the war is over and he 
no longer has to dodge “black stuff” 
while flying behind enemy lines, Lt. 
Sheppard likes to think about the fu 
ture of lightplanes as he makes routine 
Nops. 

When he puts on his civilain clothes 
again—somewhere on the West Coast 
—Shep plans to set up and manage a 
small airport with the accent on serv 
ice. He'll have accommoda- 


tions, including a businessman’s lounge 


many 


where the flying executive can meet 
his customers, a restaurant, drive-’em 
yourself cars, a super-service station 
for lightplanes, and possibly an agency 
among other things. 

Lieutenant Sheppard’s ideal postwar 
lightplane would include these factors: 

1. Comfort. 

2. 125 to 150 mph. cruising speed 
3}. Maximum endurance of three 

hours 

4. Flaps and slots. 

5. Seating for three or four persons 

Lt. Francis X. Hurley, a 26-year- 
old public accountant from Boston, 
says that lightplanes need more com 
fortable 


three hours’ flying and your back is 


seating facilities. “Two or 


77> 


(¢ ontinued on pa ge 
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THIS HIGHLY TRAINED NAVIGATOR has picked many Many a morning he has guided hundreds of men and 












a precision course througli thousands of miles of naked =‘ illions of dollars worth of planes to their target— 1500 


‘ . miles away. Then through enemy fighters, rain and vio- 
Pacific sky. For more than 3 long years his tools have . dite ; 

lent thunderstorms he has led them home. 
been the sun and the stars, maps and almanacs, charts , 
Yes, he’s 24 years old, and a Navigator. In him and 
and calculators, his aircraft instruments and his precious the thousands like him is high promise for the future 


octant; but all of them useless without his accurate skill. safety and greatness of American aviation. 


‘a 4 
Stars. maps ...anda better way to live 











KEEPING AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS operating satisfactorily, 
regardless of temperature conditions or humidity, is the job of 
Esso Aviation Instrument Oil, one of the first instrument oils 


with rust-inhibiting qualities approved under Army-Navy 





Specification AN-O-4. Esso Aviation Instrument Oil is also used 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 25 STATES yy 


in the speed-reducer gears of Curtiss Electric Propellers, and 









is ideal for high-speed light bearings ...On the Sperry Gyro 








Compass (23,000 r.p.m.) the flux valve operates in a bath of 
Univis J]-43 and the rotor bearings are lubricated with 
Teresso 43 Still more proof that “You can depend on 
Esso Aviation Products.” 


aa 
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Design For Air Progress 


NEW picture of air com 
mer¢ being developed in 


D d c } expansion 
ind improven corporating not 
only imp r inges in urcratt 
1 and p ce but reflecting 
ficant chang n the basic con 
ep ta C ind its further 
nce. The addition of new, larger and 
faster equipment is already well unde: 
vay, with four-engine operations ex 
| ted to pp a it LX 3 schedules 
irly L) Beginning in 
la xt summer the 
f of ‘ troducing war 
leveloped nprovement will make 
Lp 1 by 1947 the 
’ progressed fat 
ow ! of DC-3 op 
—_ j 
SO I mn improve 
with exist 
ry accepted st lards they indicate 
dical char familiar DC-3’s 
1 of 165 mph., for ex 
p 1 almost immedi 
ely ‘ nph by the 
DC-4, and D ccessor to the 
DC-3 will bo that to well past 250 
| IT ency will show 
’ r ealed in a 
ly of eight lifferent transports 
np! ig published on the 
oppos p M ring significant en 
ne < these improve 
nts inveé xtremely heavy ait 


DC-8 is a development of the XB-42 medium bomber, 
propellers for centerline thrust and unobstructed wing advantages. 


~~, 


—s 
~~ DOUGLAS DC-8 


f Douglas’ radical DC-8 tail-pusher, Martin's 270-mph. Model 202, and a high-wing, thirty-passenger Boeing. All 
has two Allison engines in nose driving counter-rotating 





High performing trans- 
ports promise lower 
costs and greater vol- 
ume for air commerce as 
the airlines inaugurate 
plans delayed by war. 


By E. H. PICKERING 


line investments, but each has been 
calculated by both the designers and 
the airlines to pay its way. 

Such radical changes ire the result 
of abnormal conditions, in which the 
uirlines were prevented by pressure of 
war tasks from taking action sooner. 
Millions of 


engineering hours, for 
, , ' , 
which there was neither prewar utili 


' 


ty 
nor financing, have been adapted rom 
War projects to commercial improve 


ments. 


Improved operating efhciencies, 


gained from higher speeds, heavie! 


loads and aerodynamic improvements, 
lower 


} 


ne gates to air com 


will result in operating costs, 
W hich will open t 
merce for passengers, mail, express and 
freight never before available. Exten 
sion of routes, Opening of new terri 
tories such as the feeders contemplate, 
und additional schedules will develop 


ir COMmerce ON a broader and normet 


foundation. 












The airlines are recognizing in the 
Future trathe 





transition a new fact: 
potentials can no longer be estimated 
on past records alone. New perform 
ince and services are expected to creat 
business where none existed before. But 
such new business will have to be 
gained through competition, and in the 
effort the airlines will not only com 
pete against one another but will meet 
enlightened and diligent competition 


from surface carriers. Alert  airlin« 


executives are dev eloping many in 


novations. Indications point to develop 
ment of several classes of urline serv 
ice, ranging from the super delux« 
type down to the-.chair-car, or high 
density, classific ition. Persons who dk 
sire luxury will get it and pay for it 
Those who are interested only in tran 
portation will get that, too, without , 
paying for the extras they don’t 
quire. 

The size of commercial 


Ct! insports 


is being constantly increased. But 


close observers expect commercial 
transports to be restricted in size by 
economic factors before the engine 

reach their limit. One prominent in 
dustry leader, who preferred to remain 
inonymous, pointed out to the write! 
that the economic limit now in view 
uppears to be represented by the 81 
Douglas 108 


passenger DC-7, by that reasoning, is 


passenger Boeing 3 
bevond the immediate economic limit . 
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BOEING 431 























size and probably will not have ties will undergo significant changes Republic Aviation Corporation to 
commercial utility for some time to Modern transports with their tricycle convert fifty to seventy-five C-54’s 
me, ind commercial operation of landing gear, heavier loads and more at a rate of ten a month, each being 
en +- ‘ecm wat amt Model 37 iS sore powerful engines are expected to elimi- outfitted to carry sixty passengers 
7 ematica While potential care nate the necessity of upwind take-offs The standard production model DC-4 
ofume is 2 major factor, the HAT SC ind landings, Cross-wind landings will is of torty-four-passenger capacity. 
~~ Ss & problems in eliminate the expense of “paving the American has also ordered fifty Doug 
e matt of heavy investment and ” ’ } } 
sieinaiy Matlin compass, a major tactor in airport las DC-6’s, which are expected to ente1 
TREE eo ae Oe costs, airline landing fees, and expan service in July, 1946. An idea of air 
on A OTR. CE sion of the nation’s airport system line expansion now under way wa 
“Se “RRS oa < Conversion of military C-54’s into given recently by C. R. Smith, chai 
chniques including the use of radar : 
» permit all-weather operations with commercial DC-4’s began recently man of the board of American, when 
I I t 
out affecting the airlines’ high safety when twenty were allocated to North he outlined new equipment plans and 
tandards. Special types of radar will Atlantic route operators. The first commented that American expects a 
> far in 1ccomplishing this. and both DC-4 to operate on domestic routes 100 per cent increase in tt ific volume 
the carriers and the Civil Aeronautics probably will appear on American Ait during the next six months, DC-3’s 
Administration developing — this lines’ New York-Chicago route in De will be continued in operation until 
hase of the transition. Airport facili cember. American has arranged with the saturation point is reached, but 
. s 
Comparative Study of New Commercial Transports 
Per Cent Gr.Ton- Passenger- 
Engine of Miles Miles Empty 
Gross Useful Passenger Cruising Take Off Wing Gr. Load Per Hr. Per Hr. Wt. Per 
MODEI Weight wt. Capacity Speed Power Loading Useful (Cruising) (Cruising) Passenger 
Lockheed Saturn - = «= «= 14,000 4,366 14 198 1,200 27.9 31.1 1,386 2,772 688 
Douglas DC-3 - - += «= 25,200 8,400 21 165 2,200 25.5 33.3 2,036 3,465 800 
Martin 228 - - += = 28,500 9,453 26 261 3,000 33.1 33.1 3,719 6,786 733 
, Martin 202 - 34,300 12,277 30 270 4,200 39.8 35.8 4,671 8,100 734 
Convair I!10 - - «= 36,000 15,000 30 270 4,200 39.7 36.1 4,860 8,100 700 
Boeing 431-16 - 36,000 12,375 30 252 4,200 48.7 34.3 4,536 7,560 788 
Douglas DC-8 - = 39,500 15,585 48 275 3,260 35.7 39.4 5,033 13,200 498 
Curtiss-Wright CW-28 - - - 40,000 13,000 32 288 5,000 45.7 32.5 5,760 9,216 844 
Curtiss-Wright CW-20 - - - 48,000 15,900 36 234 4,200 35.4 33.1 5,616 8,424 892 
Fairchild Packet - « = = 50,000 22,000 200 4,200 44.0 5,000 
Convair 39 .'S - 56,000 22,931 48 205 4,400 53.4 40.9 5,740 9,840 689 
Burnelli CB-7 - - - + 57,500 26,500 72 300 6,000 25.0 46.0 8,325 21,600 431 
Douglas DC-4 - = = «= 62,000 24,241 aa 239 5,800 42.5 39.0 7,490 10,516 858 
Douglas DC-6- - - - - = 80,500 33,149 52 266 8,400 55.0 4i.1 10,707 13,832 911 
Lockheed Constellation - - - 86,250 36,050 64 308 9,200 52.2 41.7 13,284 19,712 784 
Boeing 377 - - «= = 140,000 65,890 8! 333 14,000 81.4 47.0 23,310 26,973 915 
Douglas DC-7 - - - - - 162,000 67,694 108 265 12,000 64.5 41.7 21,465 28,620 873 
Convair 37 - - - 320,000 162,508 204 342 30,000 50.7 109,440 69,764 772 
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ys of the four engine airline category range from Douglas’ forty-four-place DC-4 
to Boeing's eighty-one-passenger Model 377 and 108-passenger Douglas DC-7. Lockheed 
Constellation is sixty-four-passenger contender while Douglas DC-6 is fifty-two-passenger 
transport All 





Big bi 


can be equipped to operate with varying accommodations ranging from 
stripped-down ‘day coaches’ carrying a maximum load at lowest cost, to super deluxe 
club planes with commodious sleeping, dining, refreshment and compartment facilities. 
Optimum cruising speeds claimed are 333 mph. for the Boeing 377, 308 mph. for Con- 
stellation, 265 mph. for DC-7, 266 mph. for DC-6, and 239 mph. for the DC-4. DC-7 is 
commercial version of the AAF’s C-74, only recently test-flown by Douglas and incor- 
porating bug-eye cockpit windows for pilot and co-pilot and with ailerons training full- 
span flaps. Boeing 377 is commercial version of AAF's C-97, adapted from the B-29. 
Constellation has been in production throughout the war and incorporates many features 


developed by the P-38 fighter. 
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American expects to have the DC-3 





completely replaced by 1947. 

Among recently-announced trans- 
port developments are the following 
types: 

Douglas DC-8: A_ forty-cight-pas- 
senger successor to the DC-3, this 
trail-blazer features tail installation of 
three-bladed, counter-rotating pusher 
propellers connected by separate drive 
shafts to two Allison engines installed 
in the floor of the nose cargo com 
partment and developing a total of 
3,260 hp. Dimensions include wing 
span, 110 ft. 2 in.; length, 77 ft. 10 in.; 
overall height, 25 ft. 9.5 in. It is said 
to cruise at 270 mph. on 2,050 hp. at 
10,000 feet, and operate on a block 
to block speed of 223 mph. Center- 
line thrust obtained by the DC-8’s 
pusher propeller installation in the 
tail eliminates off-set thrust in case of 
engine failure, and by removing engine 
nacelles from the wing reduces the 
overall drag coefhcient by 25 per cent. 
Ir also “cleans” the wing for better 
lift distribution, elevates the propellers 
to a more efhcient position, eliminates 
weight through reducing landing gear 
length and hydraulic mechanisms, cuts 
cabin noise level and affords 
visibility to passengers, who can enter 


the plane without propeller blasts with 


greater 


engines running. The DC-8’s engines 
are accessible in flight, and are serv 
iced at “waist level” on the ground 
through cowling doors which operate 
like bomb bay doors. Douglas is de- 
veloping a cargo version and, for pri- 
vate ownership, an executive transport 
version of the DC-8. 
Boeing 417 and 431: 
specifications to the airlines have at 


Preliminary 


tracted interest in two twin-engine, 
tricycle, high-wing transports. The 
417 is of twenty-passenger capacity 


for feeder-line use, and cruises at 200 
mph. The 431 is of thirty-to-forty- 
passenger capacity and a 252-mph. 
cruising speed is claimed for it. In 
both transports carry 
their own baggage in and check it with 
the steward. Boeing’s 417 and 431 are 
in the “paper aircraft” stage and prob- 
ably will undergo design changes to 
meet possible airline recommendations. 
Martin 202 and 228: Two new 
Glenn L. Martin transports are varia- 
tions of a basic twin-engine, low-wing, 
tricycle design. Model 202 is of thirty 
to-forty-two-passenger capacity, with 
a cruising speed of 270 mph. at 70 per 
cent power, while Model 228 is a 
twenty-six-passenger transport with a 
cruising speed of 244 mph. at 70 per 
cent power. The 202 is a development 
of the original Martin Mercury de- 
scribed last year in SOUTHERN FLIGHT. 
Lockheed, Consolidated Vultee and 
Curtiss designs for postwar airline op- 
erations have been described in pre- 
vious issues of SOUTHERN FLIGHT. 


passengers can 
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... helps “backyard fledglings”’ 


become confident “homing pigeons” 


With the coming of truly reliable personal plane radios more people 
are going to fly more planes, more miles—because dependable radio 
is a friendly cross-country companion, increasing both the poten- 
tial and pleasures of private flying. When you fly with Bendix 
Flightweight* Radio you can follow the invisible radio highways of 
the air. Relax and look around! It’s half the fun of flying! 

Bendix Flightweight Radio is backed by the greatest name in aircraft 
radio. Its price will be right because Bendix Radio has both the 
experience and facilities to combine peak quality with economical 
volume production. Its size will be right because no one knows 
better than Bendix the practical requirements of flying equipment. 
And you can count on its dependability because Bendix Radio 
products are world-renowned as Standard for the Aviation Industry. 
Watch for the Bendix V. H. F.+ plane to ground radio telephone 
as new evidence that Bendix Builds Best. 


“TRADE MARK (Very High Frequency—free of atmospheric static. 


BENDIX RADIO DIVISION BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 
The Greatest Name pe dg gh se 

; , y design W he é 

in Clncralt Radio | poi. © 


counts Bend 
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Spot landings in Yankee D Jie Iw sre done with much precision, and even the most obstinate student can learn to stop a glider 


at any point along the runway, even downwind 


The Gliders Are 


S' ARLING 


ees a has embarked on an in- 


A leading manufacturer 


tensive program to en- 
courage greater use of 
cua gliders for pleasure and 
Yankee Doodle Two models and commerce. 


Representa By RUSS BRINKLEY 


, : , , 
loaded may De easily 
, , , ' 


io , , 
tched up ind flown back to the op 
1S The firm is depending 
m to prov de the 


j 1 
a ind ) nizations trom iswer Tor transportation south of our! 


Kauffmann will 
ndividuals who 
piloting Hereto 


n Laister-Kauftmans p to exp pilots of conventional uirplan 


ind gliders picked up from small « ttitude has become apparent and a 
ot conventional uirplane pilots 
time, the manufact planning been taking to the motorles 
lemonstration t broad, tow t. Because of this new trend, I re 


me or nore I tne ! tary tvpe wiy iccepted in nvitation trom 


Trojan Horse gliders behind a war sut L-K to be the first student at th 
plus B-23 bomb I foreign sal Starling base. I took my first tow fli 
department has <« npileted plans tf! matt< r curiosity, but ifte 
I was bitten by 
iger to continue my edu 
n ed juired. M ind ot t benefit of others who will late 
ag part dy bec levelop a desire to glide, some ot 
contacted and at woking forward to teresting highlights of my experi 
glider student may be of 


rtainly my observ ations W ill 















Coming 


be similar to those of the iverage all 





1 
plane pilot ind they may also provide 
some information of value to one who 


has not yet become acquainted with 


ny phase ol flying. 


Downwind Landings 


] 


Fortunately for the regular glide: 


udent it will not be necessary to 
make downwind landings each time as 
| did at St. Louis. On days I devoted 


to glide: flying the field was still in 


yrocess of development ind was not 
vide enough to accommodate the five 
gliders and tow planes we had in op 
eration. For this reason, the planes 


landed into the wind and the gliders 
landed downwind. This meant that 
when the gliders came to a halt on the 
ground they could be turned about and 
fastened to the tow line for the next 
ip loft. The penalty for any stu 
dent who failed to steer his glider to 
the starting end of the field on land 
ng was for him to buy a coke for th 
instructor. I owed three cokes by the 
time I was ready for solo tow flight. If 
the glider does not coast to the start 
ing end of the field it means that the 
held crew must be called to push 
to position. It also means that rhe 
center of the field will not be clear 
for the landing of other planes and 
sliders. A landing glider cannot over 
shoot and go around without power 


Howard Blossom was my instruc 





tor during my first flight in the Yankee 
Doodle Two. | flew several ships ot 


heir performancc 


the same model but t 
was almost identical. My tow pilot was 
Mickey Efferson, former rubber pilot 


in South 





whom I had 


Mickey and 


America, 





Known for many vears. 
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had worked on air shows together 





the barnstorming days and I knew 





ability 





On my first crip aloft I flew in the 
seat, which offers very little visi- 

lity except to a trained glider pilot. 

This was merely a fanniliarization flight 
» that I might learn to handle the 
ichine better in the air. Following 

flight, 
ability to 


twenty-minute during 
hich I demonstrated my 
rform the desired and prescribed ma 
uvers, I was assigned a new instruc 
or—a girl no less. She was Margaret 
Needham, one of the regular instruc- 


school and a former WASP. 


Margaret was very patient because it 


ors at the 


difhcult to teach an old dog new 





cks. I was all right during the 
scent part of each flight but I did 
ounter trouble on the take-ofts, a 





rular shortcoming even of the most 


y nced pian pilot 

Ly to tl fact that my time was 
ted I did not have an opportunity 
study o k as many questions in 

ivanc s will the regular student. 


J , 
glider education was gained 


cockpit ind for this reason | 
1ore time to reach the solo stage. 
Vith a bit of advance study on the 
ry of gliding might have com 
ad ny first stage or training in 
» sho m 


Launching by Tow Plane 


Boeing Kaydet training planes 


1 for towing at the school and 

\ joined to the gliders by two 
indred-foot nylon ropes Releases are 
illed both at the nose of the glide 

d in the cockpit of the tow plane so 
gliders can be cut loose at either 

1d at any time. There. is no slack in 


rope at the time of take-off. The 

1xied po »n ahead of the 

der. The releases are tested under 

yressure Holding the wings of the 

1¢ . the full crew gives the ready 

ma , ve of the hand, and the 
da way 

There ngle wheel on the under- 

g id it must be kept balanced 

soo! the field crewmen let go. 

; nly a little forward speed is required 

ec] th« rad ler wings level but an 

in easily drop a wing or 


" i <e-off to the point Ww here 


tted at abou 








while tow plane is still on the ground, 


he causes undue drag on the plane 
ahead. It is imperative that the glider 
stay directly behind the tow plane dur- 
ing take-off. As soon as a speed of ap- 
proximately forty miles an hour is 
available the glider may be lifted and 
sufficient slack allowed in the tow line 
so that the plane may take off. The 
glider takes to the air while the plane 
is still running along the ground. When 
the airplane gets into the air its speed 
soon takes up the slack in the line and 
the glider remains behind but about 
ten feet above the power plane. If the 
glider cruises any higher it is liable to 
lift the tail of the plane to a dan- 
gerous position. If it flies below the 
level of the tow plane it will be dis 
turbed by the downwash and cause 
hazardous drag. Either of these could 
cause trouble for the pilot of the tow 
plane but before he will let it go too 
far he will be able to cut loose the 
glider and continue on his way. In 
event the glider flies so high above the 
tow plane that it would not be prac 
tical to dive to lose altitude, the wing 
spoilers are brought into play. A medi 
um pull on the spoiler handle will drop 
the glider several feet almost immedi 
itely. This is not recommended for the 
prey iously in 


new student, unless 


structed, as he may drop the glide: 
too far and end up in a worse position 


in the downwash of the tow plane. 


Twenty-Minute Hops for Students 


During straight and level flight the 
glider always should ride a few feet 
When 


turns are to be made to right or left 


higher than the tow plane. 
the glider should be banked in the de 
sired direction as soon as the tow plane 
is banked. The glider must never get 
on the outside of the turn_as it may be 
swung about as the cracker of a whip, 
ind the ensuing jerk at the end of the 
turn may provide hazardous drag on 
the tow plane or cause some structural 
failure at the towline release point. 
Shallow turns only are made by the 
tow plane and the glider turns will 
be of similar bank and rate of turn. 
When possible, towing is conducted 
over clear terrain so that fewer air 
bumps will be encountered and suitable 
places may be found for emergency 
landings. 


Taking off in tow of a Boeing Kaydet trainer requires caution against imposing too much drag on the tug. 
+ 40 moh 


start of take-off. 








Gliders and sailplanes may be towed 
to any desired altitude, depending upon 
the purpose of the flight. We found 
thirty-five hundred feet provided suf- 
ficient time and altitude for training 
maneuvers to be practiced in the air 
before each landing. Each flight from 
this altitude consumed about twenty 
minutes, but to the novice the time is 
much greater. The first three thousand 
feet were used for maneuvering in 
turns, stalls and even spins. The last 
five hundred feet were required for 
crossing the airport and maneuvering 
to land on the designated spot. 

When the desired altitude is reached, 
the glider is usually cruising above the 
uirport. The glider pilot cuts loose 
when he is ready by pulling the releas« 
lever. The tow plane banks and turns 
to the right while the glider is turned 
and glided slightly to the left. This 
gives the tow pilot an opportunity to 
clear away, fly across the airport down 
wind at low altitude, drop the tow rope 
and then turn around into the wind 
and make a landing before the glider 
reaches the earth. 

The glider requires more time to 
reach the ground. When coming in over 
trees or other obstructions on the 
final landing glide, it may be dropped 
as much as desired by use of the 
spoilers as soon as it is certain that no 
difficulty will be encountered in reach- 
ing the landing spot. Spoilers may be 
used right down almost to the ground 
und the glider is landed in a slightly 
tail-high position on the single wheel. 
Landing downwind the glider will have 
1 tendency to travel faster and farther 
on the ground and the wheel brake 
must be applied so as to slow down in 
time to stop at desired point. The wheel 
brake is operated by the same lever 
which controls the wing spoilers. The 
first half of the arc of travel of the 
control lever operates the spoiler and 
if you pull the lever farther back 
brakes are applied on the single land- 
ing wheel. After a few landings even 
the most obstinate student can learn 
to drop a glider at any desired point 
along the runway, regardless of the di- 
rection of the wind. 

There is no doubt that more and more 
urplane pilots will take to gliders for 


< 


Continued on page 82) 


The Yankee Doodle Two 


Only slight forward speed is necessary to hold wings level at 














Americas 
Finest 


Popular 


matezte 


a-latelatel 


arehats 


THE ALL-METAI Stlvairg 


rip NEW SILVAIRES 
|} ARE NOW IN 
|} PRODUCTION: 


Luscombe, first in America to build 
all-metal personal planes, now presents 


its finest all-metal SILVAIRE! 


For Details, Send For Full-Color 
Descriptive Booklet Today! 


ALREADY rolling off the assembly lines is the 


thrilling new SILVAIRE everybody’s been 
waiting for! 

It’s the latest—and finest—all-metal personal 
plane ever made by Luscombe, who pioneered 
all-metal light planes. You'll be thrilled at the 
sight of it...sure to like its extra speed, the 
rugged durability of its all-metal construction, 
and its economical and easy maintenance. 

Speed, beauty, safety, economy—for all that’s 
best in a “‘plane-of-your-own’’, take to the air 
in a SILVAIRE! 

Mail the coupon today for full-color booklet. 


LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS « TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY + U.S.A 


Luscombe Airplane Corporation 
Sales Promotion Dept. K-21 
Trenton 7, New Jersey 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me a free copy of the new SILVAIRE 
booklet, ‘Your Post-War Companion of the Clouds.’’ 


En re 


i A a a 7 


ADDRESS 
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CITY 
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Nowadays 


writes tinis to his career 
particularly girl friends 


CONFESSIONS 
af G Flight Justuuactor 


N the ] lay every ii! 

show >| i toll ot lives 

from the amateu » tried to imitate 

Cel Now idays 
1 | 

pilot who thinks 


} 


in x pert int el because nie 


l wa ye oF the y ones I saw 
Pi Cub slow ro 1, and decided 
ronca. I 
1erobatics 
I | to do what he 
ud. I don’t know yw nearly I came 
rin tm off before realiz 
n how nuch torvw ad pressure it 


to |} >t ! tron dropping 


of all be ginners 


rted flight. 


y, 


obatics nvo I < 
lents up to it by fly back toward 
rport upsid ' it the end of 

\ kk yr t tn 1erobatic 

lesson, | 
over in lis vith a straight 


take Ove! 


1 fly straight down the road Th 
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By A. H. KNOUFF 
Lt., A-V (T), USNR* 


ead of looping out with excessive 
S 


— 


Why Go in for Stunts? 


[ have lw 1Vs liked to do slow rolls, 
but I do not approve of them becaus« 
they serve no useful purpose in the 
primary function of an airplane—fast, 
safe, comfortable transportation | 
do not approve of aerobatics in general, 
but do recommend that every student 
be taught a few simple maneuvers to 
develop relaxation and proper reaction 
to emergencies Slow rolls, snap rolls, 
reversements, or Cuban 8’s are not nec 

sary to do this Wing-overs and 

handelles will provide experience of 
control at low speeds, and need not be 
deferred to an advanced or secondary 
course. The fact that “Sunny” Sun 
dorph put me through these maneu 
vers before I soloed probably prevented 
in early end to my own flying career. 

During my second solo lesson, I was 
bringing a Curtiss, Jr., in for a landing 
when a gust put me in a 90 degree 
bank. The situation felt much like 
the position from which I had rolled 
out of a chandelle; I pushed full top 
rudder, forward stick and top aileron 
If I had never been in that position 
before, I might have tried to pick up 
the wing with aileron alone and spun 


n Some pilots will argue that stu 


while demonstrating his skill to impress his family 







friends 


t 


dents should be taught inverted flight 
for the same reason, but it is not often 
—if ever—that an urplane ictually 
gets on its back by accident, and the 
pilot who has learned the principles 
of control in simple aerobatics can 
handle it. 

There is no danger and no excessive 
obatics 


strain on the airplane in ae! 


properly done with plenty of altitude 
Leonard Peterson made a chart of the 
ict he performed at the National Ai 


Races, including the accelerations at 


critical points in his maneuvers \t 
no time did the stress exceed 2g. That 
1S expert piloting. “Pete” ilso spent 
many hours perfecting each maneuve 
it 10,000 feet. Before he put it in 
the act, he would practice forced land 
ings from every position in the ma 
neuver, observing On two. sensitiv: 
iltimeters the altitude needed to 


cover and make a normal landing. Then 
he allowed twice that much altitude 
when he did his stuff in the show 
‘Pete” was one of the 
stunt pilots of all time. Yet the un 
expected got him. Some say the wind 
shield blew out of his plane, others 
that tricky air was to blame. I have 
told nearly all my students, when they 
ire tempted to show off how good they 
ire, to remember that they are not as 
good as ““Pete’”’ was. 

I used to dream of sitting down at 
1 plano and mil iculously nnding my 
self able to play it like Paderewski. 
Needless to say, that dre im never Came 


e, Al Williams, 





true. Jimmy Doolitt 
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Tex Rankin, Milo Burcham, Mike Mut 
phy, “Squeak” Burnett, Harold John- 
son, Lee Gehlbach, and a few others 
like “‘Pete” 
simple that if they had not done their 


cts within a few feet of the ground 


made aerobatics look so 


the crowd would not have gotten any 

rill at all The punks who tried to 
mitate them on the way home remind 
me of my dreaming that I could be- 
come a great pianist without the te- 
dious training, thinking and practicing. 


Control in a Loop 


Fortunately, the number of instruc- 
rs today makes it unnecessary to be 
foolish is I was to satisfy one’s cu- 


ysity about acrobatics. Almost ev- 


ry one of your students will ask you 


to satisfy this curiosity to some extent. 
The first thing they want to do is a 


loop, and with many it will end there. 


From the ground, the loop looks fai 
more spectacular than a slow roll and 


the majority of spectators and _ be- 


ginners look upon it as the pinnacle of 


flying skill and thrill You may say, 
is I often do, that it is so simple that 

is hardly worth teaching, but they 
iced; so you might 


hem. 


, 
will remain unconvir 


1s well take them up and show t 


Nearly anyone can muddle through 


1 loop, but it is possible to put an 
overload on the airplane, and it takes 
some thought and skill to make it look 
good from the ground. An important 
ctor in the latter is starting the loop 
nto the wind. Unless the engine is de 


signed to run upside down, the radius 


of the loop will become shorter as the 
plane climb through the first half, 
ind the ship will descend in a rather 
flat a he | If the wind 


, 
it arc in the latter half 


pushing the airplane away from the 
nter during tne final portion ot the 
] 
ineuver, it will appear to make a 
| | | 
irly perfect circle. Another 
eason to starting directly into the 
vind i drift would make it harder 
e the pilot to hold the pi rom oe 
» tne } OL LO Old The plane Sstraignt 
ec OI \ 


— oe , 

The first mistake likely to be made 
ee ' 

s starting the loop with excessive speed. 


[his results in mushing, undue stress 


yn the plane, and may even defeat its 
purpose by ¢ 1using a high speed stall 
I 1¢ 1g h top ol the lo Pp: 

I \ student to notice his air- 
peed at the top of his next loop Then 
h oO watch 1€ uirspeed while 

you do one Call his attention to the 
fact that vou had as much or more 
speed it the top, iwlchough your initial 
need was considerably less than _ his. 
Actually a loop can be done with an 


| 1 | 
nitial speed almost as low as normal! 


[he second principal error is pulling 
the stick back too much at the top 

h may produce a normal stall even 
hough the airplane is inverted. Many 
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pilots have been puzzled by having 
their ship do a perfect half-snap into 
level flight at this point, and have 
tried to correct it by starting with 
more speed. This only made the situa- 
tion worse. The answer is to relax 
the elevator pressure and let the nose 
drop of its own accord. As the plane 
descends, back-pressure on the control 
will increase and the pilot must hold it 
to prevent an excessive dive. 

Another point to which you may 
have to call your student’s attention is 
that in the initial dive he has to hold 
left rudder to keep the airplane 
straight; as he starts climbing up the 
first half of the loop, he must relax 
on the left rudder and start pushing 
the right; and as he completes the last 
half, he must reverse rudder pressure 
again. He may fall off to one side or 
the other at the top of the loop. This 
may be mistaken for a stall, but is 
really due simply to not having the 
wings level. It can be corrected by 
Ww atching the Wing tips in relation to 
the horizon, just as in ordinary flying. 


Tips on Chandelles 


8 
Although almost everyone knows 


what a chandelle is, there is consider- 
ible variety of opinion on exactly how 
it should be done. There is no definite 
de gree at W hich a steep climbing turn 
can be said to become a chandelle. At 


| 1 
tne other extreme, a chandelle comes 


close to being an immelman. Between 
these two extremes the chandelle re 


} 
quires a progressively increasing degre¢ 
- 


ot skill on the part ot the pilot. The 


value of the chandelle as a training 


maneuver is that the speed, attitude, 


ind controllability of the airplane are 


ol } ae ‘ 
constantly c langing and that the stu 


1 
dent must tnese changes ind 


realize 
re gulate them to produce a 180 degree 
change ot direction and gain in alti 


tude There is an infinite variety of 


Acrobatics can be done just as perfectly 
at 3,000 feet as they can at ten feet off 
the ground before a sadistic audience 





“The punks who tried to imitate expert 
stunt pilots were like my dreaming that 
| could become a great pianist without 
tedious training, thinking and practicing. 


mechanical manipulations of the con- 
trols which may produce this result, 
so that instructors who argue whether 
a chandelle should be started from a 
dive or level flight, with full throttle 
or cruising power, with rudder or with 
aileron alone are losing sight of the 
main objective. Teach your students 
is many different ways of doing a 
chandelle as you can. 

If the chandelle is started from a 
dive, it should not be so steep or pro- 
longed that it loses more altitude than 
can be regained in the maneuver itself. 
As in the loop, the pilot must not 
kill his speed by pulling back on the 
stick too much or too fast. He must 
watch the ground to see when he has 
completed half of his turn, at which 
point he should be getting all the possi- 
ble climb out of his ship—as close to a 
stall as he can get without mushing 
or actually stalling. From here on, 
ilertness to control pressures and atti- 
tude of the ship, as well as smooth 
technique, are demanded. Abrupt use 
f an aileron may stall the wing and 
cause it to fall out or recover sluggish- 
ly. Holding back-elevator pressure too 
long may cause the ship to stall before 
the 180-degree turn is completed. Re- 
laxing it too soon may result in failure 
to get the maximum gain in altitude, 
or loss of altitude already gained. A 
common fault is to consider the chan 
delle complete when the wings have 
and dropping the 


turned to level 


se to the horizon too soon, which 


sults in settling while cruising speed 

regained. On the other hand, re 
evering with the nose too high may 
cause a stall or mushing. 

Sometimes a student is puzzled be 
cause he cannot hold the nose above the 
horizon—or at least on it—when he 
recovers from a chandelle. Often this 
S 1ccompanied by w hat seems to be a 
rapid recovery at the last moment. 
What has really happened is a partial 
stall and loss of control. His recovery 
been carried out rapidly 
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DESIGN CHECK CHART FOR ECLIPSE TYPE 1416 AND 1423 LIGHTWEIGHT DIRECT CRANKING ELECTRIC STARTERS 


APPLICATION: PERFORMANCE: 


116 and 1423 Direct Cranking Starters are 7 The performance characteristics of the lightweight direct 
ovide efficient direct cranking operation for engines cranking starters are as follows: 
, O00 hp TYPE 1416 
INPUT 24 volts D4 





y¥ I vp 1416 weighin 6 lbs. with a 6 in. mounting flange and CURRENT DRAW 16S amp. (at 400 tb. f 
witha i mounting flange is available for appli- CLUTCH SETTING BOO Ib. ft 
es with |:| ratio of starter drive shaft to crankshaft. RATIO MOTOR TO JAW. .133:1 


JAW SPEED 9 ropin at 400 Ib. ft 


24 volt. 
Vy Pype 1423 weighir 3.5 Ibs. is available with 6 in. mounting ENGINE RATING 450 to 2,000 hp. 
flange for 


ipplication to high output engines incorporating a 3:1 


ratio of starter drive to crankshaft, and engines up to 450 hp., 





incorporating a 1:1 ratio of starter drive to crankshaft. 





LET’S GO “ALL Our” FOR VICTORY 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 











Ec 







engine starter 








‘SEP 
ENGINES up TO 3,000 HOR 





| # NOTE THE COMPACT ENYELOPE SIZE OF 
THE NEW LIGHTWEIGHT ENGINE STARTER 
COMPARED TO THE CONVENTIONAL TYPE 
SHOWN IN WHITE OUTLINE. 


DESIGN FEATURES: 


y Reduction gearing consisting of three planetary gear stages 


assures long service under severest 


in series Lype 1423 has two 


operating conditions 


y Starter jaw automati« ally engages engine jaw when heavy v duty 


electric motor is energized, and disengages when engine starts. 





a 4 


y \ multiple disc, dry friction clutch provides automatic torque 


overioad release protecting both engine and starter from overloads 


¥ Starter jaw oil seal prevents engine oil from entering the 


starter 


vy Grease lubricated starter parts; gears, ball bearings, etec., 


require no attention between periods of engine overhaul 
r 





7 Design of starter housing permits speedy mounting or removal 


with conventional socket wrench. 


AVIATION ACCESSORIES 


Eclipse-Pioneer Division « Teterboro, N. J 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


e Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





Troop Carrier Operations 


in Modern Warfare 


Massive troop move- 
ment by air has given 


airborne attack more 


combat effectiveness. 


By BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM D. OLD 


Former Commanding General, | Troop 


Carrier Command 


ready nervous Nips considerably mo 
Oo worry about. 

\irborne attack, performed through 
the teamwork of the pilots and crews 
of the Army Air Forces Troop Carrie1 


| 


Command and the specially-trainec 


1 


urborne troops of th¢ Army Ground 
Forces, led the way in many turning 


point offensives of our assault upon 


r 
the Nazi fortress 
cess marked these campaigns in North 


Africa, Sicily, Italy, Normandy, Sout 


Outstanding suc 


front on a paratroop mission paved the 
es great distances 





n France, Southern Holland, and 


icross the Rhine in Germany. 

Proved in Europe as one of the most 
effective weapons of modern wartare, 
urborne attack remained to be tried 
ma large scale in the Pacific area. The 
[Troop Carrier Command, supported 
by a wealth of invaluable experience, 
tood ready to perform tasks similat 
» those achieved in Europe 

[he experience backing up Troop 
Carrier for its role in the concerted 
effort to flatten Japan was of two 
kinds. First, it was learned in the 
European war how to mass vast num 
bers of airborne troops and Troop 
Carrier pilots, combat crewmen and 
urcraftt tor paralyzing strikes at the 
enemy. Second, through a continu 


ince of airborne operations against the 


Japanese, Troop Carrier knew the 
problems it faced in bringing Nippon 
to her knees. The assaults already ac 
licl el} > } 
complished in the Pacific theater and 


way for future employment of four-engin« 
Airborne attack was greatly improved between D-Day and the German surrender 




















© China-Burma-India_ theater, al 


hough of lesser size than those on the 
pposite side of the world, had never- 


eless been very important ones and 


id shown us what the going would be 


inst the enemy once we directed 


full strength of Troop Carrier 
vainst the Japs 

[he pl nning of new attacks, the 
iking of new blows against the Jap 


in the Pacific, was condi 


ese Torces 


yned by one far reaching, ever-pres 


consideration—space 


The nature of the Pacific battle 
iter with its series of small islands, 


eparated by long over-water dis 


tances, called for a type of warfare fa 


fferent from that of the European 


eater, especially in the size and types 
f equipmen Larger Troop Carrier 
7 


ines were to be used, carrying 
tr troops and supplies and 
juipment, over vaster distances. Car 
uirplanes with longer range and 
eater capacity were built for Troop 
Carrier combat duty in the Pacific, and 
e program of transition training fot 
lots and crews was stepped up as 
urcraft 


ipidly is the new were re 


ved 
In the European warfare, the C-47 
Skytrain” planes and CG-4A gliders 
re used to accomplish the major por 
mn of Troop Carrier activities; how 
the C-4¢ Commando” plane 
cently added as standard equipment 
x Troop Carrier operations has al 
dy had its baptism of fire during the 
rborne operations at the Rhine. 
Against the Nazis, Troop Carriet 


ommand pl ines 


spearheaded every 

jor invasion of the war. North 
Africa, Italy, Normandy, Holland and 
yermany in all, the task of Troop 


\arrie!r has been primarily leading each 


ictical assault. Thousands of para- 


roopers were dropped, glider armadas 
Wn in and tons upon tons ol supplies 
nd reinforcements were delivered to 
tal invasion points. On the way back 
from front-line strips thousands upon 
thousands of sick and wounded soldiers 
vere evacuated by plane to hospitals 
behind the lines. 

really first large-scale day- 
ght operation, the First Allied Air- 


rne Army — the 


In the 


combination of 
l'roop Carrier air force units and Air 
torce 


ground units under one 


commander — dropped three airborne 
divisions behind bridges crossing the 


Weal and Maas Rivers. 


[Troop Carrier 
roved greatly with practice. In Nor- 


mandy, it took something like three 


proficiency has im- 


lays to get the airborne forces assem- 
bled—largely because in the night op- 
eration over swamps and marshes, 
various elements were dropped astrad- 
dle the streams and had difficulty in 


reassembling under fierce enemy at- 
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Airborne troops parachuting out of Troop Carrier 


Command planes during the airborne 


invasion of Southern France. 


Troop Ca Command Phot 





Some of hundreds of Troop Carrier Command gliders awaiting 


return to rear bases for future action. 


tack. In the 
one hour afid a half was needed; here, 


Netherlands operation, 


daylight conditions prevailed and tor 
a time, such limited enemy opposition 


that objectives were taken by mid- 
night. 
In this one operation, a total of 


5,292 aircraft was dispatched along 
with 2,602 gliders, carrying in a total 
of three divisions of airborne troops. 


“snatch pickup’ and 
These are shown on one of the glider landing 


zones in the Southern Holland invasion of September, 1944. 
Troop Carrier Command Phot 


In addition, 4,595 tons of freight were 
delivered. 

Many of the Troop Carrier groups 
used in the European Theater had re 
turned to this country. The first Troop 
Carrier 
the 316th 


group to return as a unit was 
Group, veterans of nine 
campaigns in the Mediterranean and 
European Theaters of war. 


In all operations during their thirty 
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RIBUTORS OF STINSON A 


MEACHAM FIELD, FORT 


ye 


‘ve te 
‘a 

P 

———. . 


When you take your Stinson Voyager 150 into the blue 
skies of Texas, you'll really load up and leave. 


This new personal plane by Stinson, the first of a com- 
plete line of personal Stinson planes, is a cross-country 
ship that will take FOUR people in comfort, with every 


feature for safety and economy. Operating costs are 


low! You'll fly the Voyager 150 for less than 6 cents a 
mile . ... approximately 1'/ cents per seat per mile. 
That includes depreciation, complete insurance cover- 
age, hangar storage, gas, oil, and reserve for overhaul. 


Ask tor the new FREE illustrated brochure. See your 
nearest dealer—he has been carefully selected for his 
responsibility and ability to give you the UTMOST IN 
SERVICE— after the sale. 


rp + <8, Cage s. 
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Peal 


ABILENE 


ABILENE AVIATION COMPANY 
Jack Hughes 


AMARILLO 


AMARILLO AIRCRAFT 
Shelby Kritser 


AUSTIN 


RAGSDALE FLYING SERVICE 
Robert Ragsdale 


Standard of the World Hime). ere to 


MORE AIRCRAFT & SUPPLY 
Rod More — Barney More 


DALLAS 


- CLEARVIEW AIRPORT 
F. A. Volk — Harold Volk 


PARKER-GABBERT AVIATION 


T H R 0 U G H 0 U T T E x A bs) Eules Parker — Jack Gabbert 
EL PASO 


10) 49) 4a BAP WHlO), meets tba 
SALES ms | E. C. Engler — W. H. Scott 
oat HARLINGEN 


iat icleh le), i NAP wale), 


T E X A $ Jim Ferguson 
HOUSTON 


CLIFF HYDE FLYING SERVICE, Inc. 
Cliff Hyde —Harvey Fennell 
MacDonald Lynch 


KILGORE 


KILGORE FLYING SERVICE 


F oO a 5 A L : 3 Elmo Penn — G. K. Roberts 


LAREDO 
INTERNATIONAL AIRCRAFT 
SALES 
4 ‘ * 4 V | € ra bad 2 A ta T Ss Armondo Gutierrez—Victor Juarez 
PARIS 
PARIS FLYING SERVICE 
See your ned rest Jess Faulkner — Henry Ayres 
ad 10 O}-) 
PECOS FLYING SERVICE 
| . j Wallace Anderson — John Lyle 
RANGER 
RANGER FLYING SERVIVE 
—_ C. C. McKeever 
WACO 


JACK V. NEWLAND 


WICHITA FALLS 


THOMASON AIRCRAFT SALES 
M. H. “Blondie” Thomason 











months o ( ccumu sroups in Troop Carrier, who were 
ated 122,597 f while taking redeployment training here in 
, 

lide f ) f adding 


country preparatory to 
he Pacific Theater of 


£795 + ' ' weight to ft 
»() 49 +] 
! eg 15 47 ' 
Aue ‘ \irb Vartare against Japan, il 
sugh not as massive as European op 
| . \ A f ric 
t erations, proved to be of immense 
2 : 
S 5 ) ’ 
cily, | \ ! But this new weapon ichieved 
‘ ? T 
he no! than material t sults _ it be 
TI : } psychological weapon of th 
} cr Lica ve pol < We 


anges over thy head” 


| , ivy, heavy, | 
En f 
pa | : 
The Japanese were definitely afraid 
u ] 5 , - 
born wWartal Their loss of 
oO , , 
surma can be traced back to the suc 
7 . > tel rry r r ? r 
\ in . I urborne operations in that 
It wasa yrave disaster to them 
4 Ny ; i . ] 
leprived them of an entire flank 
? tr? 
= ! 1 } forces in Southeast Asia 
| ( 
uch Tturth issault 
' { 
‘ for the Japs to dis 
, 
- f trom Corregidor when we 
\ indon the Philippines in the 
ry, vy, dark days of the war. But when 
. ] ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
: (seneral MacArthur led us back to the 
425 Philippines, paratroops dropped right 
oy ‘ F top of the Japs imbedded on Cor 
| | 
. dor, and within a few days that 
, , , 
flown j guarding the harbor of Manila 
ala { ° it ly 1 our hands 
‘ 1 ] 
placed ‘ \\ Th Japanese military leaders Know 
, ' , 
| } ibout glide: ind parachute troops 
j | 
$35¢ t Vho spe irheaded the invasion of Nor 
rad indy to guarantec foothold on Hit 
Dect N\ } Vi fortress I urop They kne w Nor 
Day $34 | ( Grout indy was as well defended as th 
' ; 
Lol 14 { Japan homeland could ever hope to 
’ | , 
uy ‘ \ A I ips proceeded to show thet 
) t of airborne attack through thei 
vw nded, | troops <trine of denying us — by defen 
) 1 nd demolition measures - as 
ond wtene ] | t v | ] j , 
{ ¥ potentia 1unching and landing 
yu tor irborne operations as possi 
; Fi ( 
) Japan 1d 





Latest addition to the | p Carrier Command's armada of cargo planes is the C-46 
Command whict 3 its baptism under fire in the air invasion across the Rhine 
' r r ( 
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Troop Carrier units of the Sth, 7th 
ind 13th Air in the Pacific 
participated in 
tacks. Successful airborne attacks were 
Markham Valley 
where 1,600 paratroopers were dropped 
Australian fighters 


I orees 
various airborne at 


carried out in the 


A full division of 
were landed at Nadzab; the 
42nd Division was flown from Towns 
Australia, to Port Moresby 


Save that port W hen the Japs were on 


American 


\ ille, { 
1 
ly 
seventeen miles away; and in the West 
Leyte campaign, Troop Carrier plane 
dropped the 11th Airborne Division 
by parachute; and in the southern 


attacks, Troop Carrie 


Philippines 
glider squadrons were used for the first 
time. 

Missions 


Far overshadowing these 


were the continuing and ever-expand 
ing task of Troop Carrier units in tic 
ng together the vast pattern of Ame! 
can bases, airfields and islands, scat 
Pacific 


Marine and 


sometime 
Naval 


ottes 


tered over the entire 


operating with 


transport squadrons, but mori 
carrying on alone, the Troop Carri 
units were the circulatory and nervous 
systems which kept the allied military 


body sustained and functioning 
There were no rails ads, no truck 


t 


’ 
iines, to connect the large ports ind 


depots with the troops ind ur torce 


squadrons riding close upon the heels 
of the retreating Japs at the front. Th 
limited supplies and forces of the Pa 


' 


cinc could not be delay ed in depots by 


swiftness of 


slow boat delivery. The 
General MacArthur's 


manded the 


1dvance I 


speed ot transportation 
by air — by the Troop Carrier Con 
mand. 

No wonder the Japs were worry 
more and more. With the Troop ¢ 
rier groups trom the European T] 
joining older Troop Carrier groups oj 
rating in the Pacific, sparks were 
‘hese units had mux 
the C-46 


Commando” planes, and were ready 


ginning to fly I 


new equipment, particularly, 


ing for C-82 cargo planes. With thes 
LJ } 

been possible to fly 
| 1 
doub| tne 


roops, Vita 


it would have 


longer distances, carry 


umount of airborne 


} 
tillery, ammunition and supplies 


Designed exclusively for cargo op 
rations under combat conditions, 
C-82 “fork-tailed freighter”’ is a tWin 
engined, boom-tailed plane which com 
idvantages of 


triple-threat 


b nes the 


1 cargo transport, Troop Carrier and 


ir evacuation airplan 


possessing 


speed and range comparing tavorably 
with any 


class in 


aircraft of its the 

world. 
This “boxcar with wings” is fifty 
four feet long and has an over-all 
cargo space of 2,313 cubic feet only 


550 cubic feet less than the 


(Continued on page s4 
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THE PLANE OF TOMORROW THAT'S 


Here Today! 





































Aa S DIFFERENT from the pre-war 


personal plane as the present day fighters 
/ are from the planes of 1939 and 1940—the 
/ yen? ° ° 
/ ROCKET is faster, safer, roomier and more 


economical. Designed to cruise at 185 MPH, 
the Rocket is dynamically stable and lands 
(with flaps) at 50 MPH. Wide tricycle land- 
ing gear makes landings simple and taxiing 
easy. Automatic variable pitch propeller, 
}-way trim tabs and wide 3-passenger seat 
make cross-country or routine flying a rest- 
ful dream. Splendid air and ground vision. 
Beautiful interior and upholstery. Standard 
cqpeepment includes blind flying instruments, 
2-way radio, homing loop and navigation 
lights. Delivery approximately six months. 
Price, fully equipped, $5,000.00. 





FREE CATALOG FOLDER 


Here's the complete story 
of the ROCKET that's in 
the air today! Eight page 
folder contains specifica- 

>" tions, actual photographs 

a ‘ and full details of the 
ROCKET 185. Send for 
your free copy today! 
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Star sectional steel hangars are economical 
because they are Prefabricated, enduring be- 
cause they are Steel, satisfactory because 
overhead clear span steel work provides max- 
imum storage space. 


Star’s record of performance on military 
and civilian installations under restrictions is 
conclusive proof of the service you may ex- 
pect now that priorities have been lifted. 





Looking to the future and the meeds of 
private fliers, Stag submits the Prefabricated 
sectional steek@multithangar. This new type 
hangar prowides individual and limitless stor- 
age wit Maximum space conservation for 
small @ieports. These hangars are outstand- 
ing for safe and economical construction, 
complete pri and perfect accessibility. 
Information available upon request. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


3012 SOUTH STILES OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA. 


ra == : 
PREFABRICATED STEEL WANGARS. Ly AR 
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Community Provisions For 


Airport Development 
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By LEIGH C. FISHER 


Airport Division, Giffels & Vallet, Inc 
Detroit, Michigan 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Following his 

ease from the Army Air Forces in 1944 
Mr. Fisher was selected by Pat Moore 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American As- 
sociation of Airport Executives, to be a 
guinea pig nm an airport management 
project in which he was enrolled at the 
University of Texas in the nation's first 
recognized course 
Complet ng that, he was 
Giffels & Vallet, Inc 
Detroit, in its Airport Division. He now 
heads a new department in the firm which 
will assist airport management in revenues, 
financing and operation. Mr. Fisher is a 
member of the American Association of 
Airport Executives. The accompanying 
article is the first in a series prepared by 
Mr. Fisher for SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


n airport management. 
employed by 
engineering firm of 


able operation requires a! a irale 
analysis of the various phases ol! tne 
airport’s operation in each separate 


ymmunity. To accomplish this, study 


I economk conditions of the com 
be made as well as a ¢ 
} 


+ 


nunity must 


dination of plans with the local 
nterests and needs. This, in essence 
means that the airport should be 

1ilored” to fit each community’s 
nae rT} tune of ind val com- 
ieeds. This type of individual com 


munity analysis requires the services 


ineers and economists to collect 






+ 


lyze all available data and to 


prepare a financially sound airport 
program suitable to each community’s 
eeds. It should be the resp nsibility 
f the aviation commission to supe! 


se and examine all findings of such 


a program and to approve its accep 
nce. 


After the program has been made 


and plans developed, the commission 
should recommend any necessary fin 
ancing program, and arrange for the 
construction of the planned facilities 
a needed 


In general, the formation of the 
ymmission will provide some group 
for the expan- 
operation of 


which can make plans 
on, construction and 
the airport 

That a gro ip of this type is needed 

supported by the fact that at the 
present communities having definite 
plans will be the first to obtain Fed- 
eral aid not only in funds under the 
National Airport Plan but also in sur- 
plus airport equipment. For this rea 


son immediate action is necessary to 


county of an_ airport 


assure the 
through which it can become part of 


the aviation network of the nation 


Steps to Follow 


Ain outline of the steps necessary to 


arrive at a profitable and efficient ai 
follows: 


port operation 1s as 


|. Formation of an aviation commis 
authority fo 


sion, granting it full 


planning, construction, and operation. 


2. Obtaining of advice and assis- 
tance from Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
Airport Section and from en- 


gineers specializing in airport develop- 


tration 


nent, depending on size and scope of 
the airport needs. 
investigation, and 


research of all pertinent data. 


3. Acquisition, 


4. Analysis of data. 


“ 


5. “Tailoring” of the airport plan- 


individual community’s 


ning to the 
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‘ Constructio if needed facilities 
Selection and employment of an 
I nanagel 
8. Use f sound business judgment 
£ i ng ease and contracts to 
ise - 
\ ymn following the above 
é assure hat can have a 
st atisiactory airport operation, 
r able ) ~ ndividual Sit 
Dut only f care and discretion 
‘ ed in each phase of execution 
e responsibil if practical an 
peration does not end in the 
nul Every phase of aviation 
eres ~ yncerned with 
! ial airpo Only by care- 
" g, well-selected personnel, 
e use f business methods at 
each community can the 
é aviation in the future 
s expected size 
( r ie he selec yn of men 
he aviation commission, of 
é sultants for airport planning, 
é ntractors for construction, 
e airpo! nanager for op- 
ition, are features of interest to the 
eral aviation field. The community 
ea e tnis and selects indi 
als or groups acceptable to avia- 


eneral will aid in the develop 


‘ yf avia yn, and, therefore, of the 
! tsell 
\ practical design and a progres 
ess-like management of the 
I are ol nportance both to the 
" ndustry and to the com- 
nity. Therefore, if the airport is 
i ed and operations are not 
i the public will not sup 
e expansion and development 
e alrp 
» a d l a yndition tne com 
! uld select a capable airport 
inage One I tne no nportant 
is¢ all ! yperation is the 
inage and, since the trend is to 
ird pl able isiness-like airport 
inagement, grea care should be 
I selectior 
\ ese! rained airport man- 
ivers are at a iein Aili, a it tne com 
e discharge of servicemen into ¢1 
an life will provide a great numbe1 
qua ed len, after they have had 
Lad ai training in ‘¢ vil airport op 
i There s a vast difference be 
veen military and civil airports in 
ell lesign and operation. As _ the 
r e en return to ClV | ] fe and de 
enter airport management, they 
realize that, while their back 
tary aviation is help- 
i idd ynal period of training 
e re¢ ed to adapt themselves to 
aviatior The job of the airport 
inage essentially the organiza 


ipervision, and promotion of a 
He 


methods 


organization. 


isiness 


ild e trained in D 


accounting, law, advertising, office 
anagement, and a few pertinent 
ises yf ivil engineering to dis- 


les adequately. At the 
iniversities are recogniz- 


narge s dul 


esent time 


g e need tor airport managers 
ned along these lines and are pro- 
ng irses designed to adapt a 
tary aviation background to civil 
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than the national 
office of the Civil 
Willis, Jr., of the 
munities averaging 
aircraft owned, as 
craft owned. 


Aeronautics 


fessional five, non-aviation 


follows: 


a 


brackets is as 


$3,000, nine, and not 


90r 


220, 


85 to 150, eighteen; 150 to 





Study Of Small Town Survey 


Reveals Plane Ownership Data 
By E. H. PICKERING 


Director, Air Market Data Service 


MALL communities in the t 
S owners in relation to population than larger communities o1 
average. A survey conducted by the Fourth Region 
Administration, unde } 
Airport Section, shows that 
5,260 persons in population there are 427 persons per 
against a national average of 


Of 101 privately-owned planes covered in 
proprietors own twenty-seven, as many are owned by persons engaged in 
aviation by occupation. Other owners are listed by occupations as follows: 
Petroleum industry twelve, agriculture ten, miscellaneous seven, pro- 
mechanics 
two, flying club two, public official one, clerk one, and engineer 
Nearly 30 per cent of the owners earn $4,000 to 
use aircraft mostly for pleasure flying. Twenty-two per cent indicate 
they use planes for business and part for pleasure. Ownership by income 
Over $25,000 annually, six; 
twenty-four; $4,000 to $7,500, thirty; 
indicated, nineteen. 

Most of the planes are flown 150 to 22: 
annually, by brackets, are as follows: 
thirty-three; 225 to 450, twelve; 450 to 800, 
nine; 800 to 1,500, five; over 1,500, two: not indicated, fourteen. 


Southwest have far more aircraft 


direction of C. L 


for thirteen small com 


6,100 persons per air- 


the survey, small business 


four, education two, housewives 
one. 


$7,500 annually, and they 


>/,.000 to 


$4,000, 


$25,000, 


$3.000 to thirteen: under 


225 Hours 


hours, 


flown 
eight; 


» hours annually. 


Under eighty-five 








A statistical analysis of the survey’s findings by income groups is con 
tained in the following table: 
Ove} $7,500 to $4,000 to $3,000to Under 
$25,000 $25,000 $7,500 $4.000 $3.000 
Aircraft 6 26 I8 15 8 
Single owners 6 2() 24 9 6 
Two owners 2 , { 1 
Three owners | 1 
Four owners 
Eight owners 
Owners in 
aviation industry l 9 } 3 
Aircraft used 
for business 2 { ! 2 
Aircraft used 
for pleasure l 2 13 ; 5 
Aircraft used for both } { \ , 
Suilding up time 6 ’ 
Average annual cost $3,100 $1,035 $838 $1,016 S71 
Average annual hours 320 238 180 299 58 
Average cost per hour $9.69 $4.39 $4.65 $3.39 S297 
Aircraft under 80-hp 2 19 19 13 8 
Aircraft over 80-hp. j 7 y 2 () 
airport operation. The returning serv commission should then co-operate 


icemen who take advantage of the 
G. I. Bill of Rights and use the school- 
ing to obtain such training will pro 
vide a number of qualified airport 
managers. 

An airport manager selected simply 
because he is an aviation enthusiast 
or a qualified pilot will not develop the 
operation of the airport as well as a 
businessman who has a knowledge of 
aviation. A conclusion which is rapid- 
ly proving itself is that airport man- 
agement on a business is the 
only satisfactory method. 

After the commission has selected 
and employed the manager, it should 
strictly define his authority and du- 
ties, giving him the authority to make 
leases and contracts with all airport 
users subject to their approval. The 


basis is 


developing 
1e maximum usage of the airport and 
obtaining its peak revenue. When such 
a procedure is followed, the airport 
will offer more and conveni 
ence to the community and public sup- 
for its expansion will be assured 


+ 


with the manager to aid in 
} 


service 


port 

But in either case, if the airport is 
to be expanded or a new one proposed 
the commission should take immediate 
steps to obtain public support and ar 
rive at their airport program. Only 
by this means each community 
guarantee itself a position in the 
aviation future of this nation. 

NEx! 


ning fo community need s- ~gaibering economi 


can 


MonTH: How to tailor airport plan 


, , 
lata, analysis of data, de fermining nee ds, fi 
nancial planning, design for revenue 
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| POOR- INTERSECTING ANGLE 
SHOULD BE AT LEAST 60° 
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Taxiway Facilities 
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GOOD- BETTER TAXIING 
AND HOLDING 





Better Groun 


r ha een estimated that 
the airlines make between 


500,000 and 750,000 landings and take 


offs ea year. These airport users 
are, therefore, vitally intere ted in the 
length of runways, position of taxi- 
ways, approaches and other factors of 
airport design. If we planned these 
features can save money. If poorly 
planned they cause excessive wear and 
tear on flying equipment that adds ma 
erially to airline maintenance and 
overnaul costs 


Most of the airports used by the ain 


lines have an average runway length 


of about 3,800 feet and a runway 
width of 150 feet In designing the 
taxiways, too few airports have given 
consideration to their position with re 
spect to the runwa length or the 
maneuvering of planes on the ground 
The inevitable effect if this lack of 


planning is that transport 
lands, it rolls past the turn-off point 


on the | 


landing runway or must be 
sharply braked to slow it in time to 
make the turn-off At most airports 
when a plane over-rolls a taxiway the 
pilot must bring it to a stop and by 


using alternate applications of power 
braking, 
turn it through 180 degrees. The 150- 
foot runway width makes 


on his engines and severe 


necessary 


to turn sharply with a consequent 
severe torque action on the rubber of 
the inboard wheel 

Another result of airport planning 


without consideration of the possible 
use to which its facilities may be put 


is seen in the fact that the average 


taxiway or runway intersection has 
rather short radii of turn Taxiways, 


moreover, are rarely over 100 feet 
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The airport that plans 
facilities to save airline 
ground handling expense 
should receive more con- 
sideration in landing fee 
payments. 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


wide. This means a pilot of a large 
plane must bring it almost to a stop 
before he can negotiate the turn-off 
from the runway and then go through 
a series of irregular applications of 
single-engine power to proceed along 
on a relatively narrow taxiway. 

Another criticism sometimes made 
by airline people is that there are too 
few airports with adequate identifica- 
tion and guide lights for taxiways and 
runway intersections. Lacking such 
lights the pilot over-rolls at night with 
resultant excessive braking and extra 
ise of engines while landing and taxi- 
ing to the ramps. 

The defects mentioned here work 
both ways, both on landings and take- 
offs. The additional engine wear and 
extra gasoline needed for engines in 
ground maneuvers and the tremendous 
wear on brakes and tires caused by 
short stops and sharp turns on the 
hundreds of thousands of landings and 
take-offs cost the airlines no small 
amount each year 

From the airport management 
standpoint poorly located turn-offs 
and taxiways have another result 
They seriously hamper the use of an 
airport because of the added length 
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BEST - EASY APPROACH 
AND BETTER HOLDING 
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Handling 


of time it takes a plane to clear a 
runway for the next landing or take- 
off. Delay in landing and taking off 
due to poor ground facilities causes 
unnecessary waiting both in the air 
and on the ground. In each case the 
aircraft has its engines running and 
the expense involved is considerable. 

It would certainly be worthwhile for 
airport managers to study their own 
conditions with the idea of bringing 
about the improved situation illus- 
trated on this page. Ground maneu- 
vers will be considered more important 
by airlines and airport managers as 
time goes on. If each landing and 
take-off requires a mile of ground 
travel, this adds up to 750,000 miles 
per year. Anything that can be done 
to reduce such a total means money 
in the airlines’ pockets, and money fo1 
the airport, too, because if airport fees 
are under consideration the airport 
with the best arranged facilities, with 
the least waste of time on the ground 
because of poor planning, has the 
best chance to get the best landing 
fees. Airlines are watching the added 
costs that ill-planned facilities cause 
them. They want design corrections 
on the taxiways, runway widths, turn- 
offs, lengths and lighting facilities. 

If the airlines are willing to pay thei: 
proportionate share of the improved 
facilities it is smart airport manage- 
ment to go along with them. This 
does not mean that the airlines need 
be called upon for large funds for im- 
provements; but it does mean that 
when improvements that save the air- 
lines money are made they should be 
reflected in the landing fees paid 

7 * * 
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Linear Actuating Power 


@ generates maximum 1/6 hp for 60 seconds 
| @ limit switches at both travel limits 
| @ self-contained brake for precision travel 


@ thermo-protected to prevent burn-out 


The EE-1730 motor is usable for a wide variety 
of shutter actuation; available for installation with 
angle or Tee drives, flexible shafts or jacks of any 
length or stroke in correct screw ratio, with proper 
type mountings... 

Air Associates’ wide experience in the design, 
engineering and manufacture of electric motors is 
available now to help solve your design and pro- 
duction problems . . . particularly those involving 
intermittent operation motors of high performance 


with low weight, and similar electrical requirements. 


Air ASSOCIATES 
t$meneee?sneedé s&s F&O 
TETERBORO, N. J.... BRANCHES: CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF AIRCRAFT SPECIALTIES 
SUPPLIERS OF ALL TYPES OF MATERIALS TO THE INDUSTRY SINCE 1927 
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Success Through Service 





WO aviation By HARRIET LOUISE URBAN 
ire W ge friends 
and flue é é ake up fly 
ng at I t Wort ere their ideas the counter is the “office’’—the desk 
f airp nanageme r the private Three blocks from the field is a 
er are pa { end They are tourist court operated by Russell. This 
E. F. (Buck) R fe ght club provides nearby and comfortable ove 
ind tourist t erat and Stoney night accommodations for transient 
Henry é ‘ ance man pilots Plans call for a new tourist 
Russel ‘ ‘ Lirp Russell court to be erected in conjunction with 
Field (forme y omnes Field) and or near a new administration building 
Hen a é which is being designed. The airport’s 
Russell Field in exa é wha service car provides transportation to 
in bea hed { vate flying and from the courts, and also meets 
roug ale anage ent and friend the nearby city bus as a service to 
‘ | neithe tudents 
urge nor fat it a f its facil Maintenance and aircraft repa 
‘ are | ‘ é idvantage are directed by Roy Crow, formerly 
ited town 01 ib-assembly general foreman fo. 
Highway 1, it ‘ »bstructions Globe Aircraft. Each ship at Russell 
arring its four turf nways, of 3,000, Field is kept in constant repair, being 
900 00 ar 100 fe length pulled into the shop as soon as work 
e grou are we arranged with s needed and returned to operation as 
é f ro r expansion and good quickly as possible. To a lot of pilot 
uusekeeping evidenced as you turn is quite a shock to be asked if there 
! le drive Grave here gravel s anything out of order on the plane, 
elongs, no pa tte the grounds yut Russell and Henry aren’t pilots 
ind everything t ice. To the and they don’t want anything to slip 
- f the parking area (close nerely because they couldn’t catch 
e flight ne) the lividual har hemselves 
gar area e! ingars are pre Russell Field has sturage space now 
ently ed and there 1 12-unit har for thirty-two planes, including space 
ar with numbe ta To the n its maintenance hangar, and in the 
f ea at ling ext year seventy additional T hangars 
e the \ é a vill be erected. The T hangars are 
enance ' ’ reproof in their sheet iron construc 
Hangar flying enter e ad nm and were one of the biggest 
nistrat f eened porch growing pains the operator encoun 
iv! ed wit ible chairs and tered After much difficulty and fuss 
atte é I é al vith a contractor, Russell and his aide 
attractive int vcase, e! uilt them themselves. Storage space 
( \ ete line o rents for $15 monthly, and an ind 
Toa é il n heu of dual can erect his own hangar on 
’ ffe » there are undwiches pace costing $5 monthly ground rer 
ile. Behit Cement tie-dow ure provided 
nee ‘TY 3 
RUSSELL FIELD , ; 
3 





Russell Field patrons are provided handy little pamphlets containing up-to-date 
field rules and traffic pattern diagrams 


the outside. Because an idle airplane 
at the gas pit is a nuisance, each ship 
s fueled as promptly as possible and 
then moved back to the parking line 
To keep spectators out of the props a 
borderline is clearly indicated. Onl) 
competent persons are allowed to pull 
the props through. A stock of pillows 
and cushions is kept for students and 
airplane users, and there are plenty of 
chocks. 

Emphasis is placed on the part the 
tailwheel plays in turning the airplane 
on the ground and how to taxi prop 
erly. Special taxiways are indicated 
with chalk lines. Turf runways at 
Russell Field probably will be replaced 
with asphalt during the coming yea 
to make the field litable for all 
weather operations 

Flight instruction policies not r¢ 
quired and often overlooked by man) 
operators are used at Russell. Waiting 
time for students is narrowed appre 
ciably by carefully scheduled appoint 
ments and efforts to reduce wasted 
motion around the planes. Instructo 
do their ground talks before going t 
the ship and solo students are re 
quested to watch their time in the al! 
so those waiting can take off at the 
appointed time. A file is kept of stu 
dent instruction records, filled out b) 
nstructors and deposited with th 
office manager. 
flight and ground school instruc 
Rates for plane rentals at Russel! are 
$7 dual and $6 solo for 65-hp. traine: 
while the PT’S (Ryan, Faircl 
Waco) draw $15 dual and $14 solo 

All students and pilots using Ru 
sell Field are given a t | 
ontaining a well-planned set of fel 

iles and traffic pattern diagra a 


Terry Clemes is chief 


ld and 


oodkKiel 


ImMparc 


ding to wind direction 

Russell has introduced two innova 
yns to stimulate business at the an 

port. He offers a flight scholarshi 


to the senior having the outstanding 


scholastic record at a nearby hig 
school. In addition, Russell ftfe 
pecial instruction rates to soldiers a 


nearby Fort Worth Army Air Fiel 
who might desire flight training as a 
i 


aid in finding civ 


Another innovation is a contest con 
ducted at the airport on the first Sur 
lay of every month for control 
gas model airplanes. Fifteen hundred 
pe ns attended the fir ] ? 
test, for which a prize of $100 

r flying time was offers 

Successful levelopme: Bu 
Russell’s ideas ha ed ul fi 
npressive improveme ~ Oo e tac 

es at le airp \ ew 320,000 
administratio. building s planned 
and will be air-conditioned, wit} i 

mfortable lounge for the publi | 

} } } ‘ 


i also have Classrooms, a cotter 


Continued on page 7' 
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Woden Airports 
Cities Seek Comeback 


After Senate Channels 
S-2 Funds to States 


Passage ry he Senate of the M 


x 
irran Bill providing $75,000,000 Fed 
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mast on sideline. Plane 
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many 
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Photo show paint treated with 
Patnt-Gon ready to be hosed off 


with 3 Outstanding Advantages 


1. REGARDLESS OF THE MATERIAL UNDER THE FINISH— 
new Turco Paint-Gon is safe and non-corrosive 
to all widely used metals and wood; will not 
attack aluminum, magnesium, steel, cadmium, 
iron, zinc, or galvanizing; nor will it warp or 
raise the grain of wood. 


2. REGARDLESS OF THE TYPE OF FINISH—New Turco 
Paint-Gon is effective on all kinds of coating— 
paint, enamel, baked enamel, varnish, lacquer, 
automotive synthetic enamel, baked varnish, 
air dry synthetic enamel, and even such stub- 
born finishes as baked urea alkyd and through 
the action of the stripper alone without scrap- 
ing, scrubbing or brushing. 


3. REGARDLESS OF THE CONDITION OF THE FINISH— 
new Turco Paint-Gon swiftly removes un- 
wanted finishes, regardless of their condition, 


A product of Surface Chemistry 


WA—Wetting Action 
EA—Emulsifying Action 
SV—Saponifying Value 
SA—Solvent Action 
CA—Colloidal Activity 
WC—Water Conditioning 
BI—Buffer Index 
PH—Energy of Alkalinity 
TA—Total Alkalinity 


© 1944 TURCO PRODUCTS. INC 
Surface Chemistry is the scien- 
tific balance and application 


of these cleaning factors to a 
specific problem. 


the combining factor that puts 
all the above elements into 
balance and to work on your 
specific problem. 


RE—Research and Experience, 


regardless of the number of coats, whether the 
finish is baked on by blistering desert sun, or 
cracked, er pitted. 

Paint-Gon is swift in its action, removing 
coatings in five to twenty minutes so that it 
may be flushed away, leaving no gummy ad- 
hesive residue or film. 

Paint-Gon may be applied by brushing, 
scrubbing or spraying; spreads easily and uni- 
formly; clings well to vertical surfaces. It is 
non-infiammable (and does not require use of 
inflammable, volatile solvents ), is water remov- 
able, exceptionally free-rinsing. Product itself 
is stable, non-separating, has no tendency to 
congeal, causes no trouble in shipping, storing, 
or handling. 

Phone your nearest Turco field representa- 
tive, or write Turco today. Dept. SF-10 





INDUSTRIAL CLEANING COMPOUNDS 


i 
= a — — 
. 


Turco Propucts Inc. Main Office & Factory: 6135 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles 1. Offices & Factories: 125 W. 46th St., Chicago 9; 1606 Henderson St., 
Houston 1, Texas. Offices and Warehouses: 415 Greenwich St., New York City 13, Atlanta, Seattle, San Francisco, Kansas City, Denver, and all principal cities. 
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AIRPORT EQUIPMENT 


Portable Flashing 
Beacon for Airports 
Electronic Laboratories, Indianap- 
s, are manufacturing a lightweight, 
wrtable flashing beacon for identifi- 
ation signalling at military airports. 
It produces high intensity, short dura- 
yn, intermittent, light flashes, and 
perates from 110-volt direct or alter- 
ating current, using a vibrator to 
2,000-volt direct current, 
rroducing the flashing light. Under 
rmal conditions, the light is visible 
producing 
rty million candle power. The bea- 
s also a stand-by for large air- 
ts, and may be used by smaller 


rts that cannot afford the station- 
‘ 


1 at least twenty miles, 


iry rotating type beacon 


Portable 50-ft. 
Mast of Plywood 


A newly designed and tested fifty- 
‘oot mast, the “Ham-Mast,” is being 
nanufactured by the Plymold Cor- 

ration, Lawrence, Mass. The new 
nast is designed for UHF and VHF 
and can be adapted for FM and tele- 

sion reception. It can be erected 
n fifteen minutes, with all hazards 
eliminated. It is suited for all weather 
onditions and will withstand wind 
velocities of 100 mph.; it is also light- 
weight, and can easily be moved from 
one place to another. The mast is non- 
being constructed of wood. 
It is now in production and deliveries 


are being made. 





THOS. D. BROAD 


ARCHITECT 

For Dallas Air Terminal 
Love Field 
DALLAS 


Burt Bldg. R-4768 

















EXPORT AGENT: 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Tie-Down Aid 


Snap rings for mooring aircraft cut 
rope-tying time in half at Sacramento 
Air Technical Service Command. They 
afford more secure tie-down since all 
four ropes required tie through the 
ring, and enable speedier handling 


Portable Engine 
Pre-Oiler Unit 


Pacific Airmotive 
manufacturing a P O 125 aircraft 
engine pre-oiler and oil transfer unit. 
It is a rotary pump-vane type, with 
built-in by-pass valve and a pressure 
gauge mounted on pump. The storage 
tank has a capacity of 125 gallons, 
sufficent to pre-oil twenty-five air- 
craft engines. The _ pre-oile is 
equipped with electric immersion heat- 
er (1,500 to 2,000 watt), temperature 
gauge and thermostat control. As an 
oil transfer unit, it will deliver oil at 
approximately three to five G. P. M., 
depending on the temperature of the 


oil. 


Corporation is 


Adams With 
McLaughlin-Carr 


James W. Adams has been appointed 
chief engineer of the airport develop- 
ment work of McLaughlin-Carr Asso- 
ciates, an architectural, industrial and 
aeronautcial engineering, design and 
research firm in New York. Adams 
was formerly in charge of airport en- 
gineering, design, construction and 
maintenance for the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation, and is considered one of 
the pioneers in airport development 
work. 


Steele, Craig Join 

Airport Consultant Firm 
Dudley M. Steele, who has resigned 

as general manager of Lockheed Ai: 

Terminal, and Robert Fenton Craig, 





Built to Any Specification or to Meet Any Individual Requirement 


BRADEN STEEL CORPORATION - - - Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 


Subsidiary of Moorlane Company 


Russell D. Heath, Room 605, 125 Barclay St., 
BRANCH OFFICES: 1314 Neils Esperson Bldg., Houston 2, Texas; P. O. Box 609, Cleveland, 
Kansas City, Amarillo, Odessa, Oklahoma City, Wichita 


New York 7, N. Y 
Miss.; 106 Burt Building, Dallas 1, Texas 


Woden Usrports 





consultant and professor of commer- 
cial aviation at University of South- 
ern California, have become associated 
with Trumpis-Collier & Associates at 
2511 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. The 
firm will provide an airport consulta- 
municipalities and 
Both Steele 
and Craig have pioneered major de- 


tion service for 
private business groups. 


velopments and innovations in modern 
airport management and planning. 


John H. Wilson in 
Chicago Operating Firm 

John H. Wilson, formerly executive 
director of the National Aviation 
Trades Association, has been named 
vice president, secretary and general 
manager of the newly organized Cen- 
tral States Aviation, Inc., Sky Harbor, 
Chicago. The company has inaugu- 
rated charter service for business men, 
sportsmen, and for emergency travel. 
Two of four Cessnas bought by the 
company have been converted and are 
now in service. Other principals of the 
corporation are O. A. Helsing, presi- 
dent; Herman Krissman, treasurer; 
Harold C. Mattes and William Tur- 
geon, partners in the operation of Sky 
Harbor airport. 





WANTED 


Fixed base operator on municipal air- 
port serving 150,000 population, 2 paved 
and lighted runways, steel-concrete han- 
gar 120xI25, shop and office 25x1I25; 
sale of gasoline, student instruction, pas- 
senger hops, charter flights, hangar rentals 
and repair of aircraft are included in the 
franchise. If interested, address Chair- 
man, Tri-City Airport Commission, P. O. 
Box 419, Johnson City, Tennessee, giving 
references and experience. Replies must 
be received by Nov. |, 1945. 
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lian, and 725 local civilian. 





Cleveland Leads Busiest U. S. Airports 


USIEST airports in the nation during August were Cleveland, 

B Dallas and Detroit, according to Army figures listing take- 

offs and landings as recorded by control towers. Here is how the first 
ten airports rank, according to figures obtained by SOUTHERN FLIGHT. 


» Dalla 
Detro 
1. El Paso 
Atlanta - 
6. Phoenix 
Memph 
8. Kansas | 
9. Mian 
0. Lone Beacl 
National Airport at Washington, 


with 14,683; Chicago with 16,081, 
LaGuardia with 13,434 and San Francisco with 8,502 for the month of 


Augu vere far down the list. 
As a rule, most of the take-offs and landings listed represent 
\r raft {n example is shown by a breakdown of the figure given 


x Dallas’ Love Field, on which is located an important base of the Air 


lransport Command’s ferrying division. Love Field’s total of 25,686 op 
eration luring the month included 14,668 local Army schedules, 5,325 
ransient Army, 194 transient Navy, 4,251 air carrier, 523 itinerant 


June was the peak month and traffic ebbed lowest in February 


Take-offs and Landings 


August, Hourly 
1945 Average 
33,965 47 
25,686 36 
25,459 35 
23,124 32 
- 21,527 30 
20,786 29 
20,101 28 
- 20,028 28 
18,537 26 
17,149 24 








Swedish Airport Engineers 
Studying U. S. Projects 


[wo Swedish engineers who will di 


‘ 1e nstz n of a new inter- 
ational airpo1 it Stockholm were 
on a tour of new American airports 


last month, conducted by representa- 
ves from the Civil Aeronautics Ad 
Gunna! 
Jonssen, general manager for the con- 
Stockholm airport, 


ninistration. The engineers, 
struction of the 


and Sture Jakobson, Jonssen’s as 


stant, were studying airport plans 
ind constru n machinery for possi- 
le application to the Stockholm air- 
nort 


Airport Planning On 
Arizona Conference Agenda 


The Tucson Chamber of Commerce 


vill sponsor the first statewide avia- 
tion ynference held in Arizona on 
November 15 and lf The conference 

to obtain the latest information in 
regard to airpor airport manage- 
ment, private fliers’ problems, com- 
nercial airlines development, uncon- 
ventional aircraft and new propulsion 


methods. Governor Sidney P. Osborn 
of Arizona will give the opening and 
welcoming address; Monte Mansfield, 
president of the Tucson Chamber of 
Commerce, will preside R. F. W. 
Schmidt, superintendent of airports 
service, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, Region 9, will deliver the open- 
ing talk on “Where Do We Go From 
Here?” Attention will be given to 
the problems of the private flier, and 


} },] ; 
the public is invited 
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Fees and Changes for 
Idlewild Listed 


A schedule of fees for New York’s 
Idlewild airport has been announced, 
indicating a total revenue of $3,005,300 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 


1949. Broken down, the revenue in 
cludes: Scheduled fees, $462,700; 


ground transportation of passengers, 
$277,600; observation platform, $100, 
000; rentals of hangar site areas, 
$150,000; rental of arcade areas, $855, 
000; rental space in terminal building, 
625,000; parking, $100,000; aviation 
fuel vending privilege, $375,000, and 
miscellaneous items, $60,000. 

Revenue will come chiefly from the 
airlines. For planes with gross weight 
of less than 32,000 pounds, landing 
fees will begin at $200 each per month 
for the first, second and third sched- 
ules; fourth through seventh $136.36; 
eighth through twelfth, $68.18, and 
all thereafter, $36.36 each per month. 
An additional charge of 91 cents per 
1,000 pounds will be assessed heavier 
airplanes. 

Rentals of ground space include $200 
per year per acre for hangar sites; 
$200 per year per acre for fuel storage 
space; $1.50 per square foot per year 
will be charged for temporary space. 
Annual rentals in the terminal will be 
$2.50 per sq. ft., ground floor; $5 pe 
sq. ft., first floor; $3 per sq. ft., second 
and third floors; and $2 per sq. ft., 
fourth floor. Carriers are to pay a 
proportionate share of the cost of con- 
trol tower personnel furnished by the 
city, and 10 per cent on gross receipts 
derived by the airline from ground 
transportation to and from the 
terminal. 


SUCCESS THROUGH 
SERVICE 


(Continued from page 66) 


shop, a parts department and above it 
will be a control tower. The aircraft 
repair shop is to be enlarged. 

Everyone from Russell 
Slim, the porter, welcomes sugges 
tions and criticism which might lead 
service. .Their many 
friends among ranchers, perfume 
salesmen, airline pilots, engineers, 
clerks and school students are grow- 
ing in number, and business is steadily 
expanding. 


down ti 


to improved 


* * * 


St. Louis Airpark 
Demonstration Postponed 


The St. Louis Airpark demonstra- 
tion has been postponed until next 
year because of reconversion, during 
which manufacturers have been un 
able to get their merchandise fo. 
exhibition. The demonstration was 
originally scheduled for October 1 to 
November 30. The eight aircraft serv 
ice operators in the St. Louis area who 
organized a non-profit corporation to 
conduct the airpark voted to continue 
the operation next spring. Members 
of the committee are Murray N 
Whitehead, chairman; W. F. Scott, J 
treasurer; C. R. Mooney, secretary; 
Clyde E. Brayton, A. A. Hazell, H. F 
Heideman, David W. Kratz, Oliver L 
Parks and E. H. Woestendiek. 


Doc Maher Lecturing to 
Business, School Groups 


Frank (Doc) Maher, who resigned 
as assistant to Oliver L. Parks, has 
begun a national speaking tour, hav 
ing contracted to make 400 talks dur- 
ing the next year before business 
organizations and high schools. In 
discussions before the business groups, 
he delivers 90-minute talks on “How 
To Plan and Merchandise an Airpark 
for Your Community.” His subject 
for high school groups is “Career Op- 
portunities in Aviation.” Maher’s 
tour will take him through Ohio, New 
York, Illinois, Connecticut, Missouri, 
Florida and Texas. 


CAA Aiding Disposal 
of Surplus Airports 


The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion will aid the Surplus Property 
Board in the disposal of surplus Army 
airports. It will give technical assist- 
ance, and send field personnel in con- 
nection with negotiations with cities 
and counties. At present, George M. 
Borsari, CAA, is handling disposal ar- 
rangements. He is writing regulations 
for disposal and studying fields al- 
ready declared surplus. 
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Enjoy new, big plane features and safety 


in your thrifty 422-METAL Sx 


Yes, the new Swift is designed and built to give 
you the features of safety, performance, comfort, and 
economy that you want and need in your personal 
airplane. .. . 

Att Mera. Construction — For safety, long- 
lasting good looks, easy servicing and low upkeep. 

85 or 125-HP. Encine — Plenty of power for 
speed and maneuverability, and safety in rough 
weather flying. 

30-GaLLonN Gas Capacity — Plenty of fuel for 
600-mile cruising range plus safety reserve. 

100-lb. Baccace ALLowANcE — Plenty for gen- 
erous luggage requirements or sports equipment. 

Evectric-Hyprautic RETRACTABLE LANDING GEAR 
—for better performance, smarter appearance . . 
engineered for safety and easy, simple operation. 


Swift Flying means Profitable Plying 





ay 





Extra wide (9 ft. 9 in.) tread and well forward 
position gives positive ground stability. Big, sturdy 
oleo-spring struts and 6.00 x 6 tires give soft landings, 
easy ground handling and taxiing. 


SLOTTED-Type Wine Fiaps anp N.A.C.A. Desicn 
Wine SLots — for safe, slow, easily controlled land- 
ings and quick, short take-offs. 


Bic De Luxe Casin — Plenty of room for two 
six-footers . insulated and ventilated ... soft, 
deep airfoam leatherette cushions . . . ultra modern 
trim and appointments, 


With all its big-plane features and performance 
the Swiftis a thrifty ship to own and fly . . . mod- 
erately priced in volume production. Ask your 
friendly Swift dealer to notify you when his first 
Swifts arrive. Write today for his name and address. 


G> 2 & 6D 2 EP OP @ 8 ODBDSBBIO*ESDO®S 
i AIRMAIL .. . the coupon TODAY! 
' Globe Aircraft Corporation 
! P. O. Box 4277-8 

Fort Worth 6, Texas 


Please send me: 








—_ 


"ty GLOBE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION " 


Texas 


Name of nearest Swift Dealer 
Free Hlustrated Booklet 





i Name 
rt Worth, : 


Mreet 
! 


1 City State 


Illustrated booklet on request. W rite to P. Q. Box 4277-S Fort Worth 6, Texas “see easaeanaasmunsaasaoamoes = <4 
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LIAISON PILOTS 


Continued from page 40 


broken.” Only he doesn’t say “back.” Aviation Intentions of AAF Men 


Lower Costs Needed 


Major Benjamin B. Elliott, formerly 


OFFICERS ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
(327,000)* (1,536,250) # 
























































with the U. S. postal service at Suffolk, 
Va son e {1 Artillery ofhce: et i ol 
wink, it ' vho flies the 26,160 CAN AND 61,450 
yidest L-5 t MTO (a pl ine, in WILL BUY 
lentally, th outlasted three en woe! 
‘ Aik ‘ Y« ri 
gines) and ne of the most conse! = al 
, ’ levate guints j tal 1F CAN 
Vative and consid pilots in Italy 150.420 | 414.786 
| flew with him ft n an airport neat AFFORD 
Verona to the AAF Depot Unit No. 3 
et Qa 
landing strip in t Bergamo area. He . s 
¥y , , = . V T 
uc an ( rt mis Jen 71,940 EVEN UALLY 168,988 
ind D rea >t ) yughly on WILL BUY 
how to bail out of L-5 that I'll 
ilw livs ren Tit I ? The Gen 
tleman from Verona F the Army Air Forces’ 327,000 officers and 1,536,250 enlisted 
Major Elliott says ¢t bone he finds men, approximately 441,000 expected to seek jobs in aviation 
A, civil £ Kehenlen and 87,000 intend to buy personal airplanes, according to a survey by the 
> DICK W I 4 l il use Ol Pere i cs . . . or 
' Civil Aeronautics Administration in co-operation with the AAF. Only 1,278 


, ; 
he expens Everything about moet pepe ; 
. = : a officers and 2,215 enlisted men, all of them returnees, were questioned 






them is too expensive—the initial cost, about their intentions, but the figures quoted were obtained by trans 
the overhauls, engine changes, inciden lating their responses into terms of the total AAF personnel. The two 
tal ground transportation—everything accompanying charts detail the information obtained by CAA. _Inci 
s too expensi dentally, very few, only about one per cent, of AAF men look favorably 
He would like to see these features on the flight instructor’s job. A detailed analysis of the survey is being 
incorporated in lightplane prepared by CAA. 
1. Wing slot — . " - 
> Blan OFFICERS ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
3. S unde of 327,000 * 1,536,250 * 
Set. S Joseph Ort vho chalked up 
siX yea vo 1 Variety Of supe! 
visory cCapacit vitl Republic Avia AIRLINE / 
tion’s Farmingda ind Indiana di 23% Tumse 
y, FOR 
SELF 






visions, had a private license with over 


f 12% 
















200 hours logged when he came into ARMY FLYER w\ATI9 a 
} Army Hy ulso a licensed A & i9% = sg La 
I mechanic When he returns to Soe 
Civvy Street, h yes, to be a light 
plane distributo NON AVIATION 
Sergeant Ort sts these points as NON AVIATION 67% 

idding up to . eal postwar light 34% 
plane 

Three « 

Sergeant S. Joseph Otto likes a 

SOURCE: AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK 1945 


Seabee amphibian 














2. Wide landing gear for landing ger biplane similar to the Beechcraft 
stability. D-17. 
3. Wing slots Flight Officer Patrick L. Baxter, 23, 
4. An engine of 75 to 125 horse Cleburne, Texas, who was a student at 
power the Universtiy of Texas before he be 
5. Cost: Under $4,000. gan flying the Army way, sees a great 
6. An amphibian plane such as 01 reduction in upkeep costs for small 
similar to the Seabee plane owners in the immediate future 
For one thing, he says, licensed me 
, chanics will be a dime a dozen in a 
More Airports short time, what with all Army-trained 
Lt. Virgil Sorensen, 24-year-old Vi aviation mechanics getting the nod 
borg, South Dakotan, who worked for from the CAA. 
Lockheed Aircraft, Burbank, Calif., Flight Officer Baxter recommends 
before he joined the AAF, would like the following for the ideal lightplane: 
to see more small airports built closet 1. Ball-bank indicator 
to American cities. If he buys any 2. A four-seat job. 
plane it will be a three- or four-passen (Continued on page 84) 
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It the “Age ot Flight 
of Aviation 








-1950 Edition” —the complete history 
— were ever written, the name Shell would 





appear consistently as a leader in Aviation Fuel development. 





IN THE TEST TUBES OF TODAY 
— TOMORROW'S AVIATION HISTORY 


of 100-octane Aviation Fuel 


Habitually, history repeats itself. 
Factual data existent today lead to 
clearcut conclusions on the relation 
ship of fuels to the planes of tomor- 
row. For example... 


Today’s Fuel in Yesterday's Plane 
Not good ! A waste of precious 
high octane components in old-time 


“low compression” engines... 


Yesterday's Fuel in Today’s Plane 
lhat’s bad too! Modern high com- 
pression engines would break down 
with old-time low-octane fuel ... 

Today’s Fuel in Today's Plane 
Fuel scientists keeping pace with 
plane designers. \laximum efh 
ciency from lighte: engines using 


more powertl il fuel... 
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Tomorrow's Fuel 
in Tomorrow's Plane 
Shell scientists are now exploring 
new ways to release undreamed- 
of-power .. . jet propulsion. 
These basic conditions tell us that in- 
evitably the planes and fuels of to- 
morrow must be “mated.” Finest of 
peacetime aviation products will come 
from the research which:— 


1. first gave the Army the “makings” 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 








~~ 


showed other refineries how to 
utilize Cumene—in time of emer- 
gency—to step up 100 octane pro- 
duction 

3. developed pentane isomerization to 
give aviation fuel greater volume 
of anti-knock components 
developed an “inhibitor” to protect 
aviation fuel from the blistering 
sun of foreign battlegrounds 


> 


eS «rr es wP-e 


You will find this brand of advanced 
thinking— backed by the full force of 
Shell facilities— reflected in the qual- 
ity of AeroShell Lubricating Oils 
and Greases, and tomorrow’s Shell 
Aviation Fuel. 
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THE 


BY BILL 





Are surplus combat planes really surplus? 
had enough defensive equipment in peacetime. . . . Let’s store 
our surplus bombers and fighters. ... We may need them... . Full 


GREEN 








employment by politics means regimentation. 


Storage for Surplus Bombers 


S we live in Tulsa, where the 
government built one of its 


iper airplane factories, operated dui 


g the war by Douglas, and as we 
are members of the Chamber of Con 
nerce, we have listened fo some 


nonths to plans involving the use of 


s tremendous factory when the gov 
ernment is through with it 
Many people “in the know” say it 


practical for such factories to be 


livided into small units to house can 

ng factorie r hay barns, o1 
nanufacturing plants, and their loca 
tion is such that in most cases they 
would never have _ bee! normally 


hosen for such businesses anyway 
The other day en route to Denve: 
ve flew over several Army fields lit 
erally covered with expensive bombers 
These 


quarter-million-dollar aircraft are sit 


‘ 


ich as won this war for us 


ng out in the fields under the rains 
and blazing sunshine and subject oc- 
casionally to dust storms, howling 
gales, snows, sleets and hail storms 

In spite of all the prognostication 

the contrary, we think these supe) 
yombers and Flying Fortresses may 
well serve us in any future war. At 
least, we certainly do not know of 
anything now that renders them ob- 
solete People have expected ow 
Navy to become obsolete year afte 
year and some have sought to disband 
it entirely. Nevertheless, the Navy 
has been a dominant factor in getting 
sur men, our supplies, and equipment 
across and in fact, in winning the war. 
Some of the vessels that performed 
such yeoman duty were built when I 
was a child long before World War I. 
I well remember making a contribu- 
tion to the silver service on one of the 
ld battleships still fighting in World 








Surplus aircraft plants can be rigged up to take fuselages row on row, with the more 
perishable parts removed and properly stored.”’ 
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. . America has never 





War II. It may live to fight in World 
War III, which as sure as we are alive 
is bound to come unless men greatly 
change their attitudes and_ their 
standards of honesty and fair play. 
Rifles made for World War I were 
still usable in World War II, as was 
the ammunition. 

We believe that aircraft made at 
the end of World War II of the finest 
materials and of the latest design 
will, without much modification, be 
useful in World War III, or at least in 
the interim period. 

This country has never had enough 
defensive equipment and has no sur- 
plus of such equipment now. This de- 
fensive equipment, already paid fo 
and at least in a form more useful 
than for other purposes, should be 
hoarded, carefully guarded and pre- 
served. 

Our suggestion is that each one of 
these “impractical” surplus aircraft 
plants be rigged up to take fuselages 
row on row and stacked clear to the 
ceiling with the more perishable parts 
removed and properly stored adjacent 
to the aircraft. These plants already 
have traveling cranes and conveyo1 
systems, and with proper storage 
methods they could be removed on a 
moment’s notice in case of future 
emergency. No modification of the 
buildings would be necessary and no 
destruction of the facilities would take 
place. A minimum of personnel 
would be required to perform this 
work and to maintain and guard the 
plants. 

The National Guard, the Air Force 
Reserve and the Civil Air Patrol could 
have some of these aircraft issued to 
them from time to time and could 
have replacements issued to them for 
many years without exhausting this 
tremendous supply. We think this 
would be far better than the plans we 
have heard rumored, namely, that 
these aircraft would be beaten up as 
junk, remelted, and made into kitchen 
ware. 

This is the most fantastically fool- 
ish notion that we have ever heard 
expressed and we believe there are 
some people in the American govern- 
ment who will undoubtedly attempt to 
carry it out, since they have used no 
better judgment than this in many of 
the other fantastic schemes they have 
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weed upon the American people in 
e last fourteen years. 
At a time when we are attempting 
provide greater employment for the 
eatest number of people and when 
iminum plants all over the country 
ive a capacity far in excess of any- 
ng required for peacetimes, when 
ners, yn and other agen- 
es all need we consider it 
nwise to be tearing up something we 
ave already built, selling it for junk 
1 actually getting an inferior prod- 
froin it in the final analysis. 
After last war, sank 
uur ships in a frenzy of interna 
u. good fellowship. Not many 
eople deliberately attack Joe Louis 
Jack Dempsey; they won’t deliber- 
tely if we keep ourselve 
ng. Let these ail 
aft and guard our national defense 
The next may be the most 
onal history 


transportatl 
business, 


the we some 


attack us 
us preserve 
few years 
years of our nat 

* * - 


Debunking the Politicians 


+ 


the al 


We quote herewith a letter received 


m a friend who, because of his 
yn, wishes to remain anonymous 

lis ideas make worthwhile reading 
every American. We have been 
inded all sorts of panaceas and cure 
ls by our labor leaders and part of 
rton. It 


ir administrators in Washin 


+ 


ay not be good courtesy to look a 
ft horse in the mouth, but it fre- 
juently is good economics Here’s 
nat we mean: 


“In studying postwar problems of 


alled ‘full employment’, by which 
probably meant a continuation of 
e frenzied wartime labor situation, 


ve job opportunities, tre 


low 


th alternati 
endous turnover, and relatively 
duction per worker, with most peo 


just one degree removed from 
ervous prostration, the Senate Bank 
g and Currency Subcommittee has 
ist concluded consideration of the 
Murray-Wagner Bill, in which it lis 





% ABILITY 


DOLAN 


* 


AIRCRAFT 


tened to an array of politicians, labor 
leaders, and an occasional scared busi- 
ness man, nearly all of whom endorsed 
the slogan but shied away from the 
implications involved in this danger- 
ous innovation in our national life. 
“By means of this apparently inno- 
cent and laudable slogan, ‘full employ- 
ment’, the authors and supporters of 
this measure are preparing the nation 
for a perpetually unbalanced budget, 
a continuation of excessively high 
taxes (but never quite high enough to 
assure a solvent government), an in- 
quisitorial system the like of which 
was never seen outside the boundaries 
of our late enemies, and a continua- 
tion and extension of bureaucratic 
controls over our national economy. 
“Consider for a moment the statis- 
tical feat implied in this measure. In 
order to provide alternative job op- 
portunities to several million marginal 
workers, many of whom are not sure 
they want to work anyway, this law 
proposes that the government canvass 
the millions of business establishments 
in the nation to learn their plans for 


capital expenditure, number of em- 
ployes, etc., during the subsequent 
year; canvass the forty-odd million 


families to obtain a mythical total of 
consumer expenditures and purchases 
in every line; and from all this and a 
great deal more, to chart the level of 
business, consumer purchases, capital 
outlays, savings, and employment by 
private industry, as a basis for a na- 
tional budget that will tell Congress 
just exactly how many additional bil- 
lions of dollars it must appropriate 
to provide job opportunities for the 
theoretical residium of unemployed. 
“In short, this law blandly implied 
a detailed knowledge on the part of 
government of the subjective mental 
processes and half-formed plans of 
millions upon millions of people-em- 
ployers, employes, and consumers 
alike—without which knowledge a na- 
tional employment budget could not 


PRECISION * 


TEXAS 


DALLAS, 


MANUFACTURING 


come within atom bomb range of hit- 
ting the mark. 

“It is somewhat ironical to see or- 
ganized labor, represented by Messrs. 
Green, Murray, John L. Lewis, et al., 
all of whom have consistently denied 
the accuracy of the cost of living in- 
dexes of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, arise before the committee 
and place such child-like faith in the 
ability of government bureaus to per- 
form a statistical feat that would 
make a mere cost of living index look 
like a problem in first grade arith- 
metic. 

“Statistically, the U. S. Government 
hardly knows the State of Oklahoma 
exists. For example, our coal produc- 
tion figures are combined with that of 
Arkansas, which prevents either state 
from enjoying their beneficial use. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics does not 
have a single city in Oklahoma in- 
cluded in its index of living costs, and 
when asked to correct this situation 
replied that appropriations were in 
sufficient. When Secretary of Agri- 
culture Anderson was here in August, 
1945, for conferences with Oklahoma 
cattlemen on the problem of finding 
protein feeds to carry our large herds 
through the winter, the greatest handi- 
cap in reaching decisions was lack of 
reliable information from the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics. Five 
years after the 1940 Census was taken, 
the 4th Series on Population is just 
now being issued. 

“The Government, having largely 
failed to supply the statistical data 
which the _ individual businessman 
needs, the Murray-Wagner Bill now 
proposes that the obligation be shifted 
to the individual to furnish the gov- 
ernment the data it would need in or- 
der to assume the dominating role in 
the national economy. Congress and 
the people are now asked with a 
straight face to believe that our gov- 
8) 


(Continued on page 7 
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engine gives 


Improved performance resulting 
increased power upped the 
125, with a 
speed of between 110 and 
lighter in 


from the 
CcCTUISINE 


115. <A 


weignt 


top speed to 


one-piece cowl, 


and containing a single grill open 


ig, gives greater forward visibility 
from the cockpit while taxiing. Im 
also was attained 

Changes in the cabin include a 


windshield of formed 


proved coolitr yy 


mne-plece 
plexiglass, the addition of two win 


dows at the rear for greater visi 


vility, lowering of the floor, relo 
cation of the seat, lowering and 
moving forward of the instrument 
panel, crowning of the doors fo 


greater seat width, and addition of 
a roomy baggage compartment ac 
from cockpit. Minor re 


finements such as cabin lights, slid 


cessible 


ng windows, fiberglass soundproof 


ng, and airfoam seats were in 

cluded 

Special instrument panel was moved 
forward and lowered 
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Bendix Airport to 
. . , 

Be Private Fliers 
Portal to New York 

Robinson Aviation, Inc., is estab 
lishing complete terminal facilities at 
Bendix Airport, Teterboro, N. J., fo. 
private fliers on a scale hitherto un- 
available in the New York metropol- 


itan area. Limited service will start 
in November. C. S. Robinson, presi 
dent, said he has leased the forme: 


Fokker aircraft factory and a nearby 
hangar to provide heated storage 
space and well-equipped maintenance 
and repair shops. An_ operations 
building to be erected will provide a 
pilots’ lounge, a restaurant and snack 
bar, and telephone and stenographi 
services for executives basing their 
planes there. Standby taxi service 
will eliminate ground transportation 


difficulties. 
i¢ YEARS AGO in 
Southern Flight 


ARTICLES: In an exclusive article, Brig 


Gen. Frank M. Andrews, commander of 
Army's GHQ Air Force, brought out that 
ur force had only 360 combat planes, mo 
tf which were obsolescent Operating a1 


uintenance funds were insufhcient and p 


nel was a serious problem wit! 





pilots through limitatios 
Mississippi Fuel Corporatior Challeng 
Robi planes to patrol Ov 
}0 students were enrolled ja's En 
ney Relief Administration aviation training 
chool, which provided instructio yout! 
nd practical aviation instructi for busi 
e Larry J. Fisher described how 
utilize the airplane in aerial photography t 
idditional income by concentrating < 
nercial, airport and city I 
EDITORIALS: Observance ot A Navig 


large-scale campaig! 


mn Week 


1dvertising 


provided i 


aviation progress and utilizing et 


and interests of aviation proponent 


torts 


U. S. planes regained world prestige throug 


1w international speed records. Brig. G 
Frank M. Andrews averaged 165.4 mpl , 
Martin B-12 bomber equipped with floats f 
1 new seaplane record; Major Alexander P 
de Seversky set a new amphibian mark of 23 
mph. in one of his designs, and Howard 
Hughes, flying his special rac k ¢ 
landplane speed crown from M Delmott t 
France with a mark of 352 mph 

BRIEFS: Consolidated Aircraft Corporati 
dedicated its new factory at Lindbergh Field 
Calif A Lufthansa mailplane was cata 
pulted from a ship, cutting one day fron 
ship’s mail schedule Sixty-seven ofhcet 
and cadets were graduated from the Air Corp 
Training Center at San Antonio. Pr 
duction began at the Rearwin Aircraft tactor) 
yn two models 

PERSONALITIES Al and Fred Key used 
planes to stimulate sales J. E. Wall and 
Clint W. March were ofhcials of Tampa Aer 
Club Mae Haizlip was appointed trafh 
manager of Columbia Airlines Charl 
E. Beard was appointed general trathe man 
ager for Braniff Airways Dudley M 
Steele, of Richfield Oil Co., passed throug! 
Albuquerque on way to Cleveland and mad 
arrangements for the refueling of Bill Ong 
in the Bendix race Louise Thaden, Litth 
Rock, Nancy Harkness, Boston, and Hel 
Mc loskey, Pittsburgh were ippointed ti] 


markine pilot . 
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LOOKING ahead... 


Southern Aircraft Corporation at Garland, Texas, contributed for Vic- 


tory since 1941 the following aircraft components: 


@ Tail Gun Turret for B-24 Liberator 
e Torpedo Bay Doors in Grumman Avenger 
e Wing and Tail Assembly in Grumman Hellcat 


e Wing and Tail Assembly in Grumman Tigercat 
and numerous other Southern designed and pro- 


duced prod ucts. 


Soon, Southern Aircraft will announce peacetime products for use 
by an America building for a sound economic future. Look for 


coming publicity on new and exciting post-war developments from... 
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AIRPLANE 
AND PARTS 





RAFTSMEN 


SINCE 1934 





Y esterday — Skylark was devoted to war- 


craft parts built to the exacting standards 
that produced an invincible air armada. 
Today — Skylark’s skilled, experienced 
Operators, precision facilities, and top- 
flight engineers are again available for 
the swift production of your work 
built to your specifications, to assure you 


the leadership of une xcelled craftsmanship 





PRECISION PLANT FACILITIES FOR AIRPLANE 
STRUCTURES and AIRPORT EQUIPMENT 
MACHINING FABRICATING 
ENGINE LATHES: 5 machines, 120 hours per day, 
size 0 to 1%” capacity; TURRET LATHES: 3 machines 
72 hours per day, size 0 to 1%” capacity; MILLING 
MACHINES: 3 machines 72 hours per day; PUNCH 
PRESSES: 4 machines, 96 hours per day, 30 ton, 
65 ton & 5 ton; SHAPER: | machine, 24 hours per 
doy; BENCH ORILLS: RADIAL DRILLS: GANG 

DRILLS: 312 hours per doy 


PROCESSING 

MAGNETIC INSPECTION: 3 machines, 144 hours 
per day; AIR PAINTING ROOM & EQUIPMENT 
48 hours per day; METAL SPRAY: 48 hours per day; 
SAND BLASTING: 5 machines, 110 hours per day 
ANODIZING: |! machine, 24 hours per day; 
CADMIUM PLATING: 11 tonks, 5351 gallons, and 
2 barrel plators; ZINC PLATING: 2 tanks, 2 barrel 
plators; COPPER PLATING 1 tank, 2 barrel 
plators; CHROME: 2 tanks 


TUBE CUTTING, SHAPING, WELDING: STEEL 
TUBE STRUCTURES; Engine Mounts, Loading 
Platforms, Work Stands, Passenger Stairs, Etc. 


NOTE Loo kK TO SKYCRAFT 
Private Airplanes For Better Safer Air Transportation 








AIRPLANE & PARTS 
CRAFTSMEN 


SINCE 19364 
Skylork Monufacturing Co., Inc., 


Venice, Culif 


CONSULT Skylark Engineers WRITE NOW 
Build Teo Your Drawings And Specifications 
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LOGGING THE COAST 
(Continued from page 24) 

pilot and companion well within view 
of the surroundings, the Ensign was 
well received. Test flights are prom- 
ised soon—for a certainty—and prob- 
ably will have taken place by the time 
this column goes to press. 

Meanwhile, the Jarvis VJ-21 push 
er type, two passenger plane, has been 
scheduled for test flights around Oc- 
tober 15. The aircraft still wants a 
name, however. 

The Rotor-Craft 
rotored tandem machine 
announced recently as in mockup con- 
struction under military contract, is 
expected to take to the air after the 
first of the year. We suggest to Pres- 
ident Gil Magill, of Rotor-Craft, that 
he simply call his proposed line of 
2, 4, 12, and 24-place machines the 
“Magillicopters”. Couldn’t be any 
worse than some of the uninspiring 
names being kicked around for newly 
designed aircraft. 

John Beach, director of sales fo 
Harlow Aircraft, has been in Dallas, 
Texas, to establish a branch office 
Ultimate aim of the company is to 
have three distribution points, in ad- 
dition to Los Angeles offices. The 
Interstate Cadet, recently purchased 
by Harlow, will probably be run off 
the assembly line in its modified form 
any day now. General Manager and 
Chief Engineer Frank Deryuen, of 
Harlow, is a story in himself, having 
been in charge of assemblying the 
Harlow L-6’s for the Chinese during 
the wal 

Out at Hockaday Aircraft, in Bur- 
bank, a two-place high wing (33-ft. 
span) monoplane, with a 130-horse 
Franklin power plant, is now under- 
going CAA engineering tests and will 
be test flown about November 1. This 
ship’s predecessor has been in the ain 

as a matter of fact has 100 hours 
on it but in 1944 the acute man- 
shortage caused Hockaday to 


helicopter, twin- 
which was 


p wel 
postpone development. 


Turbines for Northrop Wing 

Lamotte Cohu, president of North- 
rop, decided it was high time for some- 
one to discuss the aircraft industry 
recently, called a conference 
and announced that production back- 
log of his company had been cut about 
64 per cent. However, anyone who 
thought the conference would reveal 
the progress of the Northrop Wing 
was sadly mistaken. 

Work on the Wing does include the 
development of a “difficult type of 
power plant’”—a gas turbine engine. 
He also announced that a “new ship”, 
the prototype of which is now flying, 
would be unveiled in January or Feb- 


press 


ruary. 

One of the best question-and-an- 
swer men in the business, Cehu was 
blunt on the subject of whether North- 
rop will enter the private plane field, 
said the company would hardly “run 
in the rat race—everybody else is!” 
* * 7 


SKY’S THE LIMIT 
(Continued from page 76) 
ernment is capable of passing over- 
night from the statistically absurd to 
the sublimely omniscient on all aspects 
of the nation’s economic life. How 
many times more governmental em- 
ployes than were needed to win the 
war it would take to do this is any- 

body’s guess. 

“If the so-called ‘full employment’ 
bill passes, the hearts of statisticians 
in government will leap with joy to 
contemplate the field day ahead. They 
will proceed immediately to lay out 
a grandiose system of questionnaires 
and demands for information never 
before seen outside Nazi Germany. 
Nor would it be on any ‘please co- 
operate with us’ basis, but would be 
backed with the full power of govern- 
ment, with fines and imprisonment for 
failure or refusal to comply and re- 
veal for the record that which one is 
not sure he plans to do in the year 
following. Before the committee this 
was merely referred to as the need fo: 
more ‘statistical series.’ 

“It strains the capacity of the av- 
erage family to prepare a budget with 
the same degree of certainty that the 
Murray-Wagner Bill imputes to the 
master minds in Washington with re- 
spect to the millions of business es- 
tablishments and scores of millions of 
families in these United States. 

“Coupled with this measure is the 
sly campaign to convince the American 
people that a national budget of at 
least twenty-five billion dollars will 
be necessary after the war. The con- 
stant repetition of twenty-five billion 
dollars, as in the editorial in “Colliers” 
Magazine in the week of September 
8th, along with the slogan ‘full em- 
ployment’, is calculated to prepare our 
minds for acceptance of the fiscal con- 
sequences of the colossal scheme. 

“The average employer’ knows, 
whether or not Congress does, that the 
greatest contribution to full employ- 
ment our government could make 
would be to stop the consideration of 
this and other measures which tend 
to convince millions of workers that 
the government will take care of them, 
and to disdain the millions of job op- 
portunities now going begging; and 
to give evidence at the earliest oppor- 
tunity of a firm intention to achieve 
a balanced budget for the first time 
in over fifteen years, as all honest in- 
dividual citizens and governments 
must eventually do. 

“If the Murray-Wagner ‘full em- 
ployment’ law should be enacted the 
American people will almost certainly 
find themselves shackled with a sys 
tem of controls over their personal 
and economic liberities, by their own 
government, five years hence, more 
obnoxious than that which we shall 
then be applying to our recent ene- 
mies, the Germans and Japanese. Is 
it for this that the American people 
have willingly gone through the 
agony of fighting and winning the 
most tremendous war in history?” 
* * 
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Improved social and cultural relations 
inevitably result from improved business relations. 
Business does make friends. 

The acceleration of trade and the development of 
new markets is a task air transportation is 
ideally fitted to perform. This Braniff has recognized 
in proposing a coordinated domestic and international 
system between business centers of the Western 
Hemisphere. Such a system will contribute 
substantiaMy to the good neighborliness of the 
Americas, aiding full employment and prosperity 


among the nations served. 
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HELICOPTER TRAINING 


age 39) 
per mach att irs I “ necessary. De 
sign ind manufacturing improvements 
ure reflected in that, but Sheppard 
Field’s instructo » out of their way 
to zg cred > Ar mechanics. 

An idea of th I gh cost of heli 
copter maintena in be gained from 
1 plac ird stenc ] spot welded, 
fabric-covered ) ide reading 
maximum life 100 hours Moreover, 
one damaged blad isually means fre 
placing ill three rotors to maintain 
balance. Perfection of all-metal blades, 
now under way, 1s expected to go ta! 
in overcoming this. The rotor head, 


with its mass of complic ited parts, has 
1 life of from fifty to 100 hours. 

" 

I 


Army 


ielicopteF training 1s in its 


infancy. There are less than 200 rotary 

wing pilots on the AAF’s roster. Their 
’ 

combined he icopter living time totals 





only about 5,000 hours—large num 


i ] ! 
bers of fixed-wing pilots, particularly 


lirline captains, Rave individual rec 


ords greatly exceeding the total helicop 
ter flying time ol AAl pilots. The 
AAFTC’s helicopter flight training 


inaugurated in June, 


Indiana. It 


program was 
1944, 


’ | 
was moved to Chanute | eld, 


. 
it Freeman Field, 
! 

Illinois, 
in December, 1944, and was trans 


ferred again on Jun 1945, to Shep 





pard Field The peak of helicopter 
training was reached on V-] Day, when 
fifty students were in training ind the 
school possessed thirty-two helicopters 


Flight Experiences Cited 


Captain Bert I Pappy Thrasher, 
i helicopter instructor with 357 hours 
of “egg-beater” time, and who was an 


airport opel itor al | iwcoma ind Kelso, 


ring the serv 


W ish neton, prior to ent¢ 


ice, demonstrated the R-6A’s ma 


neuverability to us. Pappy pertormed 


pust about everytl neg n the book, 
but his specialty was 1 final ap 
proach iccomp! shed by descending 
from 400 feet to about thirty feet, 
pulling up steeply to ibout 700 feet 
w ne h s uirspeed dropped to zero, 
settl lz gently round ai 180 degree 
turn into the wind, and descending by 
1utorotation onto hangar ramp— 
descending, that is to the “air cushion” 


} 


several feet off the ramp, where the 


engine was again opened to full powet 


, ' 

until the wheels settled unnoticeably 
| 

to the concrete 


Of all helicopter ineuvers, hove 


ing 1s the most exacting on the pilot’ 
skill. He has to co-ordinate five con 
trols; stick, pite power, yaw and 
torque (rudder tor yaw ind torque ) 
The R-6A is flown by 1) throttle, 
(2) rotor pitch, (3) stick and (4) 
rudder Throttle and pitch are com 
bined on one lever, which has a motor 
cycle-type cwist throttle The im 
80 





Here are R-6 controls and compact in- 
strument panel as seen through auto-type 
door. Pedals are for rudder control of 
torque. Stick is conventional (this one has 
AT-6 grip with trigger for radio). At right 
center, between pilots, is pitch and throt- 
tle lever protruding forward and having 


motorcycle twist-type throttle control. 

Rudder pedals and instrument panel ex- 

tend beyond floor into curvature of glass 
nose. 


provement pilots would like most to 
see 18 a rotor pitch control automat 
cally operated by the throttle to elimi 
nate the pitch lever 

The helicopter pilot is a pretty busy 
man all the time. He can’t trim the 
ship and let it fly itself as in an air 
plane, and the controls, even though 
highly sensitive, require so much ef 
make flying 


fort and attention they 


much more fatiguing than in air 
planes; you really hold onto the heli 
copter stick, which is constantly shim 
mying and dancing. Lag in control re 
action is pronounced and much antici 
pation 1s required On the other hand, 
it can be flown with feet off the rudder 


pedals, and turns are made without 
help from the rudder. But the impor 
tant difference is that you don’t select 
1 point on the horizon, as in an air 
plane, and keep the fuselage level with 
it—the helicopter has an inherent pen 
dulous motion of swing and sway, both 
Instruc- 


laterally ind longitudinally. 


tors say airplane pilots always over 
control the helicopter until they be- 
come familiar with its strange antics. 

One of the most pec uliar helicopter 
uccessories is its “ground cushion.” 
This phenomenon results from the in 
creased density of air beneath the ro- 
tating wings when close to the ground, 


As the 


downrushing air rebounds, only to be 


from about thirty feet down. 
forced back, it forms a definite “‘mat- 
tress” which actually supports the air 
cratt. Hovering is the essential phase 
of both taking off and landing. 


Taxiing, which is really “flvine on 


the ground,” is avoided by helicopter 
students; it is safer to rise up a few 
feet and actually fly. Wind gusts and 
an assortment of hard-to-explain heli 
copter eccentricities make ground han 
dling extremely dificult. Sideward and 
backward flight are perfected by “fly- 
ing the square,” a training maneuver 
in which the sides of a square are flown 
with the nose headed the same direc 
tion all the way from start to finish. 


Rapid Development Expected 


Pappy Thrasher and his fellow in- 
structors are calm but positive in their 
views on the helicopter, past, present 
and future. “It needs a lot, all right,” 
he says, “but then it has already be 
come much more practical and efhcient 
than most people believe. I’ve got to 
hand it to Igor Sikorsky — that old 
R-4 trainer may look like something 
Rube Goldberg turned out but it’s got 
a lot more flying and dependability in 
it than the first airplane trainers the 
Air Corps used. We figure the heli 
copter has advanced as much in three 
years as the airplane did in fifteen. If 
it keeps that up there’s going to be a 
great day coming pretty soon.” 

When we Sheppard Field, 


Pappy and the others were awaiting 


visited 


| 
Army decisions about (a) the instruc 
service and (b) 
Opera- 


tors’ release from 
peacetime helicopter training. 
tions had been suspended after V-J 
Day as in all training programs. Cap 
tain W. H. Moore, an instructor with 
slightly 

“ane ’ 
said he doesn’t figure helicopters will 


under 300 helicopter hours, 
mean much to him, personally. “All I 
can see is a chance to pick up some 
quick money by using the helicopter 
as a stunt act — if I could buy one 
from the surplus pool. I hope the oil 
companies can find a way to use them 
for flying the pipelines. But in a few 
vears a helicopter rating won’t mean 
so much. There’s nothing super about 
learning to fly one now. Think what 


will happen when it is made easier.” 
* aa 
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Graduates of AAF helicopter pilot train- 

ing course receive this ‘diploma’ depict- 

ing the aircraft as an egg-beater and the 

pilot as a ‘“hoverbug.” The seal carries the 

likeness of the real thing, engaged in a 

balancing act featuring co-ordination of 
nose and tail. 
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> ie @ | If sales of aviation products and services are to reach the proportions 
<* + = suggested by optimistic predictions, the industry will have to abandon 
the old hit-or-miss sales efforts which characterized the prewar era. 
(;reater competitive pressures and new marketing problems force the 
industry to cease reliance on costly guess work and “hunches.” 


Air Market Data Service offers the vehicle which takes the guess 
work out of sales and profits because A. M. D. S. is based on cold, hard 
facts and figures — not on conjecture or wishful thinking. 


Air Market Data Service consists of a large loose-leaf leather-bound 
volume containing aviation and general market data on every com- 
munity, county and state in the nation. There are 85,350 carefully 
picked items of specific information on 3,414 communities; 94,076 





A items of information covering every one of the 3,044 counties in the 

y2es U. S.; 46,182 specific items of air market information arranged by state 
eV and nation; a state aviation information map, in color, of each state in 

& Ba ZT \ Ny the U. S., with more than a dozen national aviation maps and charts 


1/2 Y and sample formulas and suggested methods of using the data. 
yg Er “= But Air Market Data Service goes beyond the scope of one master 
volume of specific aviation and general market data. The Service will 





_ / include regular monthly supplements, constantly augmenting the origi- 
nal volume with up-to-the-minute corrections and brand new air market 
[<4 hej information. Also included will be a series of probative surveys for 
/ | | determining consumer desires, trends, and resistance as well as inter- 
pres // & pretations of scientifically gathered information and statistics. 
> NSN 7g * WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION * SUBSCRIPTIONS LIMITED 
VIZ 
o 
SE R Southern Wight Box 750 y¥ Dallas, Texas 
NEW YORK: Harold Ives LOS ANGELES: Edward Brand DETROIT: Clark Stevens 
Phone: Eldorado 5-6589 Phone: Michigan 1732 Phone: Madison 0639 
ONE Se OREO ALOR AITO RINE oe BBE ET 
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GLIDERS ARE COMING 


(Continued from page 47) 


both pleasure and profit, and before 
very long. The thing that was once 
considered a form of sport or a play- 
thing is now displaying its qualities 
iS an important cog in aviation. Glid- 
ing is for everyone and certainly it 
will increase the skill of pilots so far 
as precision flying and landings are 
I found the glider to cruise 
55 mph. The 
wings sounded 


concerned. 
during maneuvers at 
rush of air over the 
like the w hoosh of waves on a beach. 
When that sound stops it is time to 
get the nose down and pick up some 
flying speed. Landing speed is slightly 
lower but it is a good idea to keep 
plenty of flying until you become well 
xcquainted with the characteristics of 


the motorless planes 


Low Costs Possible 


Laister-Kauffmann’s plans for glider 
parks introduce a number of interest 
ing features They are aiding their 
salesmen and representatives to estab- 
lish such gliding parks and are working 
out a program that will appeal to those 
who already fly airplanes 

Highlights of the projects provide 
that glider activities of any commun 
ity be concentrated at a field where 
there will be no interference with pow 
ered planes. One or more airplanes will 
be based at the field and these will be 
used for towing the gliders and sail 
planes. It has been suggested that own 
ers and pilots of gliders hire the services 
ot the tow pilots ind subscribe to such 
service on a monthly basis at a rea- 
sonable cost. It has been suggested 
that glider pilots purchase a book of 
tickets from the tow pilot, with each 
ticket in the book good for one tow 
iloft. In this way, tows to any alti- 
tude might be good purchased for as 
low as a dollar. When the glider or 
sailplane is released at the desired alti- 
tude and position, the aid of thermal 
currents might be sought and a rea 
sonably long flight conducted at a 


very low power cost In this way, 





Airmen’s Calendar 


October 15—PICAO Interim Council, 
Reconvenes in Montreal. 

October 16 — International Air 
Transport Association, First Meeting, 
Montreal 

October 24-25—Kansas State Airport 
Conference, Kansas State College 

October 25—Institute of Aeronauti 
cal Sciences, Washington, D. C., Area 


Meeting 
November $-7—National Association 
of State Aviation Officials, Annual 


Meeting, Coronado Hotel, St. Louis 

November 15-16—Arizona State Av 
iation Conference, Tucson 

November 19-20 Tenth annual 
meeting, National Aircraft Standards 
Committee, Chicago 

November 19-21—National Aviation 
Clinic, Oklahoma City 

December 16-17 
celebration, El Paso 


Aviation Day 


Institute of Acronau 
tical Sciences, Washington, D. ¢ 
Meeting, Wright Brothers Lecture 
Miami Air Races 


December 17 


January 4-6 











several flights might be conducted for 


what a conventional airplane pilot 
might spend for gas and oil. 

There appears to be no end to the 
exploitation ideas available from the 
large staff of glider experts at Lais 
ter-Kauftmann. Whitehead, 


sparkplug of the organization and a 


Murray 


seasoned airplane and glider pilot and 
enthusiast, has recently announced that 
power units which may fold into the 
thick wing of the glider, when not in 
use, will soon receive experimental tests 
on current model cargo carriers. This 
will mean that loaded gliders may be 
dropped into secluded clearings and 
then flown out empty with the aid of 
the low powered engines. 

The development of powerless air 
craft is destined to accomplish many 
things in the world of transportation, 
sport and recreation. No one will 
deny that much sport and a new sen- 
sation of flying may be derived from 
On the 
other hand, the glider presents new 
possibilities for the transportation of 


It will 


gliders designed for such uses. 


cargo and even human beings. 





Margaret Needham, commercial glider pilot at Laister-Kauffmann school, is shown here 
prior to demonstrating Yankee Doodle Two to Ken Newland, director of aviation at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., and new commander of the Missouri Wing, CAP. 
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FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR 


(Continued from page 51) 


enough, or he has tried to hold the nose 
too high as he rolled out. 

Use of rudder in the initial bank is 
really determined by whether or not 
it is needed to prevent a slip. This, of 
course, is dependent on how steep the 
bank is, how long it is held before 
pulling the nose up and whether it is 
to the right or left. In a slight bank 
to the left the torque may make it 
unnecessary to use rudder, while in a 
chandelle to the right it will usually be 
needed. In the beginning I prefer that 
my students do not use rudder—it is 
the elevator which produces the turn in 
a chandelle. I tell them to apply 
aileron, then elevator in a rather me- 
chanical “1-2” fashion. Once they 
have the basic idea they naturally slide 
the two movements together. 

The wing-over is another familiar 
maneuver which is subject to a varie 
Like the chan 
delle, any of these versions of the wing- 


ty of interpretations. 


over involve constantly changing 
speed, attitude and control and there- 
fore develop a student’s consciousness 
of these factors. They cannot be done 
mechanically, so he must relax and 
adapt himself to the changing condi- 
tions of flight. 

Like the chandelle also, it is difh 
an ordinary 


cult to say just when 


climbing turn followed by a diving 
turn becomes a wing-over. At the 
other extreme the distinction between 
the wing-over and the hammer-head 
stall is that in the former the airplane 
is not allowed to stall. 

In doing any acrobatics, your stu 
dents should be impressed that the rea 
son is to develop their orientation and 
control of the airplane, and that you 
are not preparing them to put on an 
act at an air show. It is worthwhile for 
a pilot to wish to attain perfection 
in any branch of flying, but he should 
remember that acrobatics can be done 
just as perfectly out of sight of the air 
port and at 3,000 feet as they can be 
done before a sadistic audience ten feet 


off the ground. * * * 





play a permanent part in the develop 
ment of the back country of many 
nations. The possibilities in South and 
Central America cannot be challenged 
Gliders can be used to advantage wher 
even the amphibian cannot easily pen 
etrate. Laister-Kauffmann has care 
fully and thoroughly studied the po 
tentialities of the glider both here and 
abroad. The long range program they 
have planned appears to indicate the 
answers to many glider questions that 


may arise either in this country or 
abroad. * » * 
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Weekend in Honolulu 0 LA- gol 


No fanciful dream on a designer’s drawing board is this huge six-engined 
Clipper. Months ago Pan American placed an order with Consolidated 
Vultee for a fleet of these sky-giants . . . soon they will become an actuality. 

204 passengers and 7 tons of mail and freight will speed non-stop across 
the North Atlantic to Europe. Daily service to Honolulu and Latin 
America is part of Pan American’s sweeping postwar plan to bring distant 
places closer than they have ever been before. 

These are the types of planes for which Chandler-Evans builds carbu- 
retors and fuel pumps. The larger planes — with engines from 400 H.P. 


up to the big ones needed by this new sky giant — demand the engineering 





precision and dependability that is built into every CECO product. © As 


CARBURETORS 
FUEL PUMPS 
PROTEK-PLUGS 


= 
CHANDLER-EVANS CORPORATION ' cownecricur, usa 
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it is serving the Liberators, Superfortresses, and other big war planes 


today, so will Chandler-Evans supply tomorrow’s greatest air liners. 
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TROOP CARRIER 
OPERATIONS 


Continued from page 58) 
railroad boxcar Features include a low 
slung fuselage with an eight-foot reat 
door which reduces loading problems 
to moving-van simplicity. In addition, 
1» ramp can be let down from the 
fuselage, and vehicles such as a two 
ind one-half ton six by six truck, an 
uirborne tank or a 75 mm. half-track 
irc easily driven into the plane. Two 


powerful 2,100-horsepower engines 


&2’s twenty-five gross tons 
The new plane will carry 


lift the ¢ 
into the arr. 
forty-two fully equipped soldiers and 
their fighting material. 

Moreover, huge four-motored cargo 
planes, some of which have been used 
up to this time solely as transports be 
tween this country and various theaters 
of war, were becoming part of the 
Troop Carrier combat fleet. Of long 
range, and with large capacity, the 
cargo planes were being modified for 


future Troop Carrier combat duty To 





LIAISON PILOTS 


Continued from page 72) 


}. 100 horsepower engine. 
4. Flaps 
5. Retractable 
6. Controllable-pitch prop. 
Lt. Willard W. (Smitty) Schmidt, 
32, who received sixty hours of light 
training for 


landing gear. 


plane instruction while 
is now dividing 
his time between L-4’ing and co-pilot- 
ing a C-47 for the Sist Troop Carrier 
Squadron in the MTO The former 
Neenah, Wis., salesman would 


like to see hotels built in connection 


his glider pilot wings 


paper 


with airports 
Lt. Rh. Ww Benton Har 


bor, Mich., a garage owner who flew 


Stevens, 37 


lightplanes for seven years before he 
became an AAI 
ZO, believes the I 


glider pilot three years 
5 is ideal for liaison 
work, but not for civilian use. Most 
lightplanes are underpow ered, too slow : 
however, that opinion is more than 
somewhat colored by the fact that 
Steve’s been co piloting C-47’s for the 
Squadron lately 

civilian life 


S Ist Troop Carrier 
After he 


Lieutenant St 


returns to 
evens is going to cash in 
on his ligh 


tplane flying and engine 


repairing experience He's going to 





Lt. Paul J. Sevigny 
wants a 125-hp. two-seater. 
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find himself a nice spot somewhere in 
Wisconsin or Michigan or Minnesota 
where he’ll set up a hunting and fishing 
lodge complete with landing strip, cot- 


tages, boats, hangar facilities. As a 


genial guy with an all-out — 
Stevens appears at this writing to be 
“the paddle-foot most likely to suc- 
ceed.” 

Here’s what he thinks the ideal post- 
war plane should incorporate: 

1. 175 to 185 horsepower engine. 

2. A four-passenger job. 

3. A two-way radio. (“I’ve become 
two-way radic conscious since 
being in the Army,” he explains. ) 
4. Complete instruments for bad 

weather flying. 

5. Flaps. 

6. In general, 

the lines of the Fairchild C-61. 

Lt. Paul J. Sevigny, 25, of Danville, 
Vt., a former machinist for Fairbanks 
Scale ( 
the Piper Cub. 

“I was taking a sergeant for a hop 
in the Rome area,” “When we 
were 350 feet, the top left wing fabric 
peeled off. Naturally, this made m« 
lost lift, and twice the Cub tried to 


a plane built along 


ompany, puts a heap of store by 
Here’s why: 


he says. 


go into a spin. I dove her almost 
straight down and flew into a plowed 
held and landed against a furrow. It 
Didn’t 


even wash out the landing gear. But 


was a three-point landing. 
don’t think this happens all the time 
This particular ship was three years 
old and the line chief slipped up on 
inspection. 

For his ideal lightplane Sevigny sug 
gests: 

1. A 125-horsepower engine. 

2. Cruising speed of 

better. 
3 \ (two-seat job 


100 mph. ot 


So it all adds up to the voice ot the 


AAF’s lightplane-flying gang. 
toughest conditions. They know what 
their air jeeps will do and what they 
won't do. 
future, too. What they have to say 
is worth anyone’s while to listen to. 


* * * 


They’s ce 
been flying the putt-putts under the 


And these AAF lads have 


some pretty definite ideas about the 


meet the needs of Troop Carrier in the 
Pacific, the 
four-motored cargo planes was rein 
forced to make possible the towing of 


fuselage of these large 


gliders — especially the newer and 


larger CG-10 glider, capable of carry 
ing large artillery pieces and tanks— 
and an extra jump door was cut into 
the fuselage to make possible a doubk 
stick of 
landing the larger number of jumpers 


electrically op- 


jumping paratroopers, thus 


closer together. An 
erated belt conveyor for shoving cargo 
resupply bundles out in bunches in- 
stead of singly was also developed, 
dropping tons of supplies in seconds. 

Possibly for the future, one of these 
four-motored cargo planes planned for 
Troop Carrier use will be the XC-97 
giant cargo double-decker plane built 
by Boeing, which carries approximately 
100 persons with flying crew. The 
XC-97’s wings, landing gear, tail sur- 
faces, and engines, are interchangeable 
with the B-29 Superfortress. 

Another recently developed plane— 
the new six-engine cargo plane XC-99, 
is readily adaptable asa hospital plane 
or as a Troop Carrier with a capacity 
of several hundred soldiers. has been 
developed by Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corporation of San Diego, Calif. 
The XC-99 has a wingspan of 230 
feet, a length of 183 feet, is powered 
by six pusher type power plants, has a 
tricycle landing gear, pressurized 
cabins and 
feet. 

In the past two years, the 


service ceiling ot 30,000 


Army has 
developed a new instrument of war 
fare with stupendous possibilities. The 
bombing airplane has served to provide 
us with artillery possessing a range not 
of twenty miles but of twenty hun 
dred miles. The troop carrying air 
plane gives us in turn a ground forc« 
capable of leaps instead strides. In 
neither respect is Troop Carrier’s pres- 
ent progress any measure of the prog 
ress which time will make possible. 
It’s no wonder the Japs were ready 


to surrender. * * * 
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Full Coverage Service 


MOST PROGRESSIVE 





iN THE. WEST 





Pacific Airmotive Corporation is the World’s largest and oldest aircraft 


maintenance and supply organization, operating fifteen locations from 
Alaska to Mexico, and as far east as Kansas City. 


The following comprises Pacific Airmotive Full-Coverage Service — 








SERVICE 

Pacific Airmotive offers to the airlines, the 
private flier, and the commercial user, pre- 
cision overhaul and repair at production 
line prices and speed. Pacific Airmotive is 
equipped with the finest test and mainten- 
ance equipment that assures factory specifi- 
cations. 


PARTS AND SUPPLIES 
The bins are full at Pacific Airmotive — 


loaded with parts and accessories for every 
standard airplane. The prices are right. 


DISTRIBUTION 

Exclusive distributor for most leading air- 
craft engine, propeller, accessory, instrument 
and general supply manufacturers. 
MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATION 


Pacific Airmotive, acting as Manufacturers’ 





Burbank 


Lockheed Air Terminal! 


Oakland 


Ockland Airport 


Glendale 
6265 Son Fernando Rd 


San Diego 
544 7th Avenve 


representative through a specialized Sales De- 
partment, sells many nationally known prod- 
ucts directly to the manufacturers of aircraft. 


SPECIALIZED PRODUCTS 


Pacific Airmotive manufactures the special- 
ized AMSCO line of precision test and main- 
tenance equipment for use by fixed base 
operators and airline shops. 


EXPORT 


Pacific Airmotive Corporation is one of the 
leading exporters of aircraft parts and equip- 
ment. 


This is part of the story behind a war job 
that set new production records. Experience 
gained in servicing government equipment 
offers better, faster, and lower cost service 
than ever before to all users of aircraft. 





Seattle 
P.O. Box 272, Kent, Wash 


Kansas City 
1628 McGee St 
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Industry Needs U. S. 
Orders Now to Pull 
Through Depression Period 
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Constellations for Eight 
Airlines to Use Improved 
Model Wright Cyclone 18 
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Republic Converting 
50 C-54’s for Airline 


America “ R 


Aviat ( 
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FIRST AERIAL PHOTO OF LOCKHEED PLANT AT BURBANK since the war began shows 
the largest hangar of its type in the world (center), in which is being completed the 
huge Lockheed Constitution, details of which are still a secret. In foreground are numer- 
ous Constellations and PV-2 Harpoon bombers. Picture shows only portion of Lockheed's 


total facilities which comprised over six million square feet of floor space during the war. 
(Lockheed Photo.) 
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AIA Committee Forming 
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Republic Aircraft Corporation 


Beech Names Safford 
Export Sales Manager; 
Kelly Heads Publicity 


Bee Aircratt Corporatior us made ap 
iments in two departments affecting com 
rcial sales plans of the company. An export 
’ department has been established, to be 


eaded by E. S. Safford, former head of con 


act administration for Beech and an indus 
rial engineer \ Homer Kelly has beer 
amed publ c relations director for the com 
pany after serving as assistant personnel d 


tor 


ATSC Merges Procurement 
and Readjustment Units 


, 
Merger of the procurement division and the 
adjustment division of the Air Technical 

Service Command into the procurement divi 


nm as a postwar plan of the ATSC has been 


nounced. Brig. Gen. -Edwin W Rawlins, 
1 head t the readjustment division, di 
the new division The end of the war 
rought a decrease in the AAF procurement 


rogran 1 d in increase 


readjustment work 
? aking possibl t 


solidation of the tw 


ons 


1,000 AiResearch Workers 
Get $450 Severance Pay 


Since V-J Day over 1,000 employes 
Ai Research Manufacturing Company, Los An 
1ave received severance checks averaging 
h, provided by a unique retirement 


und severance fund established in 1942 by 


Cliff Garrett, president and founder of the 
Garrett Corp., of which AiResearch is a di 


unds were accumulated by depositing 

ynth’s pay for every year of service, 

deposits being made every six months 

- - ‘ eks’ rT} | 

umount of two weeks’ pay he plan wa 
nd + 


, , 
used for sickness, lay off and retireme 
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Annual ADMA Meeting 
in Cleveland, Dec. 10-11 


Aviation Distributors and Manutac 


\ ciation w ld its third annual 
( and, December 10-11 Men 
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T he ust ADMA meeting va held 
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Technical Board to 
Co-Ordinate SAE Groups 
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IF IT’S 


CRYSTALS 


WE HAVE ’EM 


e@ Quartz Crystal Units for Aircraft, Police. 
Marine, Geophysical and other services 


e Let us supply your requirements, large or 
small. Send for folder L-5, mention your 
needs. Many types available 


e Crystal repair and regrinding 


e “Ten Years of Satisfaction and Fast 
Service.” 


@ We are as near as your telephone. 


“EIDSON’S” 


1309 N. 2nd St., Temple, Texas. Phone 3901 
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Lear Headquarters 
Moved to Grand Rapids 


Lear, Incor 


30,000 AAF Mechanics 
Trained at Boeing 
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ENGINEERS WANTED 


MECHANICAI 
ELECTRICAI 
cIVIl 


Preferably ti 7 
EXPERIENCE ADAPTABLE 
TO AIRCRAFT 
Layout Draftsmen 


Aerodynamicists 
Stress Analysts 
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THE GLENN L. MARTIN CO. 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 
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30 Per Cent of Luscombe 
Workers Are Veterans 


More than 30 per cent of the employes of 
Lus« be Airplane Corporation at Dallas are 
i women, according to I 
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it ing tro 
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Air Associates Distributes 
Parker Valves, Fittings 
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Heater Installed in Waco 
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Continental Earnings 
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Manufacturers of 


Sheet Metal and 


Tubular Accessories 
for Leading Engine 
and Propeller 


Manufacturers 


B-H AIRCRAFT CO., Inc. 


27-01 Bridge Plaza, N., Long Island City !,N.Y. 
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NEW PRODUCTS owes. “New Pesco Versatile New 


< c insulation Some ad 


intages of the product are greater Peathering Pumps Air Compressor 
Aluminum ect due to sustained over 


Pesco Products Company, division Pacific Airmotive Corporation has 


' 
is ims secu serv 1 ( 
Rectifiers ' ased se ce life of elec f Borg-Warner, has manufactured developed Model 2000 aircrat 
vy imsulation; higher operating many hydraulic pumps for feather- compressor unit, type “ It is 
| peratures; protection against ex . »}] th . > » 
i t ' . ing propellers, the newest being mounted on three 16 by 4 pneu 
a re aaliel 777. t t 
; Model 11 AC It contains the matic tires, and is a high pressur 
) 
Ji B Wi h Pesce pressure loading feature, dehumidifier container for 200 
ig orer if weighs 14.4 pounds and has a ca satieiiie: ‘eeniciline, aieaieae *, eS 
os . if « ( g pre re c in 
Pp T | pacity of four gallons per minute , , 
recision a e contains high and LOW pressur 
it a pressure of 400 pounds per ’ 
. —_—a valves and gauges The compress 
Featur ga irge non-detachabdle square inch It operates two of del . . 
. . , wi eliver on high pressur servi 
tary tab built ito the every hiftteen ninutes at 1,000 eke 4 S dit nee: . 
omp 5 d ow pre ; I 
aK ¢ a new g borer is being pounds per square incl compressed air tor lo pee s 
" d | Pra & WI y 


requirements. In the unit are prope 


N Be aia Pond C Rust Remover cooling and \v apor removing devic¢ 
ee 


) , Threaded Caps 
uila 4 ind 48 diameter A rust remover has been deve . 
a s table is equipped with a pre ped by the I, S. E. Company, By Stamping 
Silicone Varnish " ndexing mechanism formerly Industrial Sales and En 


p ‘ k A new line of protection pip 
° ing accuracy ower 1s pr gineering ympany t 1s nown 
for Insulating a ’ 


cx gz the rotary table is formula 414, and dissolves all — and Pipe plugs, utilizing ’ 
{ " us the regular yrizontal rust on iron and steel The product new stamping method, is being 
VV i ; , pow eray , ves a dual purpose, for as well as manutactured by Tubing Seal-Cap 
, i Suitab i ving dust, it also leaves a thin Inc., Los Angeles Claiming 
ck t ’ ily coating of chemical on the metal, rst time that small fittings wit 
vork cing | i eventing further rusting The fine threads have been stamped, 
1 and provides i pr duct may be app ed by immer thre iding process elim nates ma 
t la N brush or spray chining and secondary operations 








MULTIFORM PRODUCTS 


BENDERS — VISES — DIE SAWS 


Complete Line of Self-Cleaning and Tubular 
Punches and Steel Rule Dies for cutting 
gaskets, cloth, leather and wood parts, etc 


J. A. RICHARDS CO. 


Kalamazoo 131 Mich., Dept. S 


are not over! 


we VICTORY 
LOAN! 


There's plenty of action ahead 











HIGHEST QUALITY 
ALUMINUM AND MAGNESIUM 


‘ % 7 , . 
CASTINGS 
R. E. (Tim) DAHLIN 
304 So. Pearl St Phone R-6128 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
Representing Acme Aluminum Foundry Ce. 
Chicago 





for fast-thinking industrial lead 








ers in the new Victory Loan! 





Your Victory drive is important 





because 


EVERY VICTORY BOND 
HELPS to Bring our boys 
home—and give the best 
medical care to our wounded 
heroes! 


PRECISION BUILT PRODUCTS 


© Fittings 
* Special Bolts 
° A & N Standards 


If you want precision — call us! 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 


JIM CAMPBELI 
ALBERT STRANGI 
Owners 


2122-24 Jackson St Dallas, Texas 


THE NEW F. D. ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL $200 BOND 


Urge employees to buy the new 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Me 
morial Bond through your Pay- 
roll Savings Plan! Better than 
ready cash, Victory Bonds are 





industry's “Thanks” to our 





returning heroes! 








START YOUR VICTORY DRIVE TODAY! 


Every Victory Bond aids in assuring peace- 
time prosperity for our veterans, our nation, 
your employees — and your own industry! 


H 
0 | 
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1e: 
STER COIL SPRING 
4 * MEG. CO. 
, All types of 
Springs, Wire Forms, Tools, Dies 
and Metal Stampings. 


I Treasury Department acknowledges with appr 


Message OY 


Southern Plight 
2932 Commerce, Dallas, Texas =o > rtisement prepared under the aust 


* ft Trea ury D nerte . ‘aed War Advertising Counc * 
7100 Avalon, Los Angeles ; 
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Self-plugging 





Regular Hollow 





1 Cherry Rivets are upset by one workman from one 


Pull-through Hollow 
side of any location, blind or not 
COI (sd 2 material thickness and hole size tolerances are 
generous, eliminate size-drilling 


in any double-surface structure — Cherry Rivets can 3 


be installed by one operator from one side shank expansion is unusually broad — produces 


tight, rigid, permanent joints 
for exterior patches—tremendous savings in tear- 
ing down and reassembling double surfaces 4 shear values are comparable to solid rivets—re- 


oat ; sistance to stress, strain vibration is high 
for repairing doors, hinges — guns are small, handy 


for reaching applications such as these 5 clinching force is exceptionally strong—mating 
sheets are firmly held together 


2 Oo WN 


in tacking and repairing fairings—hollow Cherry 


Rivets hold tight, do not work loose 
. 6 Cherry Rivets are made in several diameters, heads, 


in plastic applications, both interior and exterior grip lengths, alloys—special rivets to order 


-Cherry Rivets don’t chip, dent or scratch 
7 there are three types of Cherry Rivets —self- 


where stringers prevent bucking— wing structures plugging, regular hollow and pull-through hollow 
are good examples 
8 hand and pneumatic guns are small, lightweight 


in air ducts—exceptionally broad shank expan- and easy-to-handle 


sion forms tight, leakproof joints 
g Cherry Rivets can be installed quickly and easily, 


around bulkheads — installation from one side elim- 
are just as easy to remove for further servicing 


inates tearing down structures 


oo oo uN OO Ww 


on soft or brittle interior installations—rubber, 10 they upset in soft or brittle materials, as well as 
leather, fabrics, plywood or plastic all sheet metals—on curved or flat surfaces 


10 in cramped locations — guns — small, of various] ] their installed cost is low—there are many hidden 
sizes, designed to “get at” tight spots savings that greatly reduce unit repair costs 


FIR MANUFACTURE 4 AP AT'ON ARE COVERED BYU PATENT & PEN 








d 1S : For a quick glance at the af 
‘T . yes whole story, write now for L fat 
cre Tr [' 4y LL { _" illustrated Manual D-45, } liv 
AZ ho : — Department A-145, Cherry < 
7 Rivet Co., 231 Winston St., =~ 
LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA A Y 
Los Angeles 13, California. : V 
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c LOOKS TO DIESEL 
















Diesel power is economical 
power. It is safe power. It 
is dependable power. That's 
why the eye of science in the 
engineering departments 
and in the laboratories of 
Guiberson is finding the an- 
swers that will give Amer- 
ica the finest light weight 
Diesel engine. 


S Cae 
ESTABLISHED 1919 = 
COOW U.S.A. 


GUIBERSON DIESEL ENGINE COMPANY 


THE GUIBERSON CORPORATION .. . Produce C 
Tools. Kitchen Cobinets, Oi! Heaters and Sheet Metal Parts DAL L A s . T E x A Ss 
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Guggenheim Award 


T. P. Wright, Civil Ae 


" Gugee I 
Pr \ t iid A 
\ , mer YY } 
Kran ‘4 Aur 
| Boa and a 
\ R urc ( Ofhce ntr 
ars g a \y 
‘ For . ; 
Wa Depa w 
, e Med I p 
( } Service I c t KK s volved 
(ys ineel ein Medal Aw ird ir¢ Ss many 
Dutio!r ver the years as 
ding seronautical engineer ind executive 
g development of the airplane whicl 
$100,000 Award in the Gueg eit 
Sat Aircratt Competition of 1930 











**3-in-1"" Control Device 
Announced by Firm 


New y k | 





STENCILS FOR “NC” numbers + be 


painted na att a nade from the 

4 at 3 ’ ask 3 tape, and hav 

th wn ih n back Th 

ten 3 n ned and made ¢t 
ggins Airwa r “ d, Mass., which \ 
has pla | he market Not 





Cameras Allowed Aloft; a 
CAA Asks Rescinding well M. B 
of All War Restrictions 


CA .. | Martin PBM’s Carried 
First Radar in 1940 


PBM 


wer 


| ; 
iW } 


Brewer Trophy Group ' 
Named by Enyart ean 


Mar 1 
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Air and Sea Navigation Equipment 


Riges Engine Performance 641 Navy Aircraft Plotter $ 1.50 
Calculator $10.00 Weems Mark II Aircraft Plotter 2.00 

DeVries Navigation Calculator 10.00 Simplified Flight Calculator 3.75 

King Position Computer 3.25 Air Navigation by Weems 3.50 

Navigation Note Book 2.00 Hyatt’s Celestial Coordinator 5.00 

\-( Cross Country) Computer 4.00 ~ ; 

E6B Dalton D.R. Comp. (Plastic) 10.00 Elementary Physics as Applied 

Mark VII Dalton Computer 5.00 to Aviation 1.00 

Mark VIII Dalton Computer 1.00 Cox & Stevens Computer 35.00 


Flying Facts for the Private Flyer 2.00 


D-4 Time-Distance Computer 2.00 . 
Full Career Pilot Flight Log Book 2.25 


The Lyon Computer Plastic 3.00 

Mark \ Navigational Plot. Board 12.00 Coordinate Azimuth Ring for E6B 1.00 

American Airlines Computer, Dean Radio Range Orientator 10.00 
New Model Type “C’ 5.00 Cox & Stevens Universal Plotter 3.75 


COMPUTERS AND PLOTTERS OF ALL MAKES 
Attractive Discounts to Legitimate Dealers 
Send for Illustrated Price List 


CARROW NAVIGATION SERVICE 


2510 S. OAKDALE AVI HOUSTON 4, TEXAS 
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LANDING LAMPS for private aircraft 

designed by General Electric Corp., ar: 

all-glass, hermetically sealed and self 

reflecting units. The 4'/2-inch lamp pro 

duces about 100,000 candlepower, whil« 

the 5%-inch lamp produces about 200 
000 candlepower 





1,500 Brazilian Students 
in Riddle Flight Project 


Riddle Aviat Si Mian 
0 stu le for ¢ Bra ; \ | 
rat " | " \ S 
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i An ! NK i 
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55,523 Rolls-Royce 
Engines Built by Packard 

Packard Motor Car Compa: led it 
luctior Rolls-Royce M 


1300-MPH. Speeds for 
Ordnance Test Studies 


Supersonic speeds f more tha 
p d at Aberd g | 
vin u TV 
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Michigan Aviation Week 
Conducted at Detroit 


I rourt Annua M ga Avia 
Week, ld Detroit, October 8 4, was 
teature Capt. E. V. Rick 
cker, pr Fa Aur J. « 
Ward Fa I i 
Airplane Corp H A. W " S 
Con e; < H. H \ i 
( R. Sn " \ 
i Airl ©) " 1 
1 ference pera i 
ceder pera g and ¢t D 
I 1 val Aircra Show a e Book Cadi 
ac Hotel. C. J. R sident of ¢ , 
Motors (¢ “ tM an Av 
Week 
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Wings Across the World, 6) Hug/ 


( 1 by Dodd, Mead 5 Compa 
wrth Ave., New York City, } $2.5 
ld for eh . 
\ Ira p ( na < l > 
\ I It beg leak day 
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Optical Instruments, 
( j Put ( 


. . 
? 


heW LITERATURE 


Pan American World Airways, 


S \ 7. 2 


’ Mex \ 4 
( \ a, Ars a and Br 


Pesco Products Co., I 


(merican Cyanamid Company, 


Y \ I \A 
+ ] K 
rhe Permold Company, M 1, O 
} iz | Ret 
1) K 45 PMC ‘ practica 
i 
\eroquip Corporation, |. M 
s 1 “ I lu i] Bu et N 
Self-Sealing Coup Copies ava 


North American Phillips Company, 
Ic., Fast 42nd Sf Veu York is a 


SCTOBER, 1945 


titled Engineering - Desig Development of 
X-Ray Spectrometer’ 
The text material was written by Mr. J]. S$ 


Lt 


Buhler, ] 


Technical-Commercial Manager, anc 
vers in detail the basic design principles in 
volved in the Geiger-Counter X-Ray Spectr 


meter—recently developed industrial <« 


American Foundry Equipment Co., 
South Byrkit St., Mishawaka, Indiana, ha 


' 1 

published an illustrated booklet cata 
ging and pricing three grade t I 
Lyf blast yz zle Ask f Catalog N 


The Torrington Company, 7 orrin 


nnecticut, and South Bend 2 Indiana i 
innounced publica yf 1 cw 15}3-paeg 
2 i a ¢ bined catalog and engine ‘ 
ind application data ference volume f j 
‘ and gine Entitled lorring 
Need Bea g ed 1 Ed ry! N a2 
anua fully dexed f indy refe 
< and is many ib formulae and lu 
at ’ larify ! 1 Cop 
" jt 
Aviation Supply Corporation, A/lay 
Miu bat Airport, Hapeville, Geor " 
ed Sect , of it Aviat Supply Catalog 
’ - : i : 
c [ ya is a 1 i 
Hoblt i f 


ument » Flight Hour Meter und =A 
Switch that automatically logs flying time 
ull aircraft and the Hobbs Engine H 


Meter which logs all engine time 


Aircraft Screw Products Company, 
Inc., 47-23 35th St., Long Island City 1 
N. ¥ vas published Bulletin No. 237-A de 
cribing the advantages of “Heli-Coil Spark 
| 


Plug Bushings as opposed to various other 


types of installations—contains data on as 
nbBoILy und servicing gives details 1 tvy 


ul installation 


Colonial Broach Company, P. ©. B 

Harber Station, Detroit 13, Michiean " 

ued a four-page, two-color folder (Bull 
VMS-45) describing its improved tandard 


1 , , 
1f Pull-Down broaching mac! 


Electronic Corporation of America, 

45 West 18th St., New York 11, N. Y : 
unced the publ catior ta 
Amazing Electron, for distribution to educ 


consume! rganizations, tarn gr 





r} Ps 
ubor unions, and the genera puDiic 
Illustrated in cartoon technique, and simy 


written, the booklet is intended to bring wit! 








Flight Instructor 
by CHARLES A. 
ZWENG 


Author of 
“Radio & Instrument Flying,” Etc. 


hi important new book will prove tu 
sable to the Instructor as well as to hi 
tudent All maneuvers are fully covered 
and istrated The new eries of eights 
eries of turn are howr New fea- 
tures nelud Flight Examiners and 
Methods of Grading Other ne ections 
the new typica multiple choice ex- 
aminations giver for flight instruct 
rating Handsomely bound in Blue Leather 
tte with gold letter Pri $4.00, 1 tpaid 


By CHARLES A. ZWENG 
Member, Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, Author of Radio and 
Instrument Flying, etc. 

This new “First Editior | tl 
well known autho the book that 
the aviation world has been demand- 
ing and the author has been prom 
ing a new Encyclopedi AVIA- 
TION DICTIONARY bristling with 
thousands of pertinent aviation word 
and terms defined and explained; the 
eenest working tool in your aviatior 


ibrary 

Illustrated and handsomely bound 
in maroon wit! gold letters Or 
$6.00 Postpaid 


NEW DEAD RECKONING EQUIPMENT 


For Land, Sea and Air 


NEW ... AUTHENTIC . .. OUTSTANDING 
AVIATION DICTIONARY 


PRIVATE PILOT EXAMINATION: (New 
July 1, 1945) by Zweng. First in the field 

Multiple Choice Examinations” covering 
scope of written test Only $1.00 postpaid 


MANUAL OF THE E-6B COMPUTER 
iNew) by Allan C. Zweng An essential 
text for every airman and Instructor D 


Luxe Edition, $2.00 


NEW DALTON NAVIGATION 
PUTER (Type E-6B), $10.00 


AERONAUTICAL TRAINING by Zweng 
(Important Notice) The New Private Pilot 
Examinations pertinent to Revised CAR 
Effective July 1, 1945, to include Parts 6 
and 43 are now covered, with “typical new 
Multiple Choice Examinations" for both 
Private and Commercial included $3.00 
postpaid or C. O. D 


COM- 


AIRCRAFT and ENGINE MECHANICS: 
Examinations, New (Zweng) Quiz Book 
w covers typical Multiple Choice exami- 
ations fully illustrated with necessary dia- 
rams. Used by Lockheed, Douglas, North- 
ro} Ryan and ou anding schools Why 
ail? Only $3.00 for both examinations, and 


CAR 
COX & STEVENS Dead Reckoning Naviga- 
tion 


Computers De Luxe with Instructions 
. 00 (Used on transoceanic flights) 
“‘Bubbk 


THE NEW “LINK” OCTANT 
type” for celestial Navigation. Price $2 


With sea horizon attachment $258.50 





0.00 











PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE, Dept. SF 
1202! Ventura Boulevard 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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Cadet Strength Nears 
100,000 Mark with 
Reopening of Schools 


NK 


\\ 





Future CAP Policy 
To Be Decided Soon 
by Wing Commander rk for 


Public Schools Give 
Credit for CAP Work 


\ Pat " 


CAP Forest Patrols 


California Wing Using J P 
Active for Fire Season 


$214,000 State Funds 


Air I 
I ) ; 
P Energetic Units Sure 
To Get Surplus Aid 
I ) ts of ( Air Pa 
Civ \ ; \ \ 





} 


equally effective with vacuum pump or venturi tube 





only $7.50. 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT SERVICE, INC. 


Contec U.S. APPROVED REPAIR STATION No. 318 
City Airport, Detroit 5, Mich 


Sensitivity 





KNOW YOUR RATE OF TURN! 


lo know definitely that your turn indicator is giving you 
reliable reading means safety in flight. The A-1 Turn Indi 
cator Sensitivity Control, illustrated here, furnishes that 
issurance because it permits you [to adjust the suction on 
your turn and bank indicator while in flight for any flight 
condition It is provided with poSitive, finger tip control, 


Weighs only 2 ozs.; compact and easily installed on instru 
ment panel by anyone. Mail orders filled immediately. Price 


A-1 Turn Indicato Instruments @ Radios ¢* Airplanes © Engines © Accessories 








Iinois-Indiana Girl 
Cadets in AAF Training 
“ Sener 


More Flight Scholarships 


“« 
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Newland Succeeds 
Kratz as Commander 
of Missouri Wing 
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" | ( K t Nev ( 
Ni is ipt t cee 
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PILOTS: Become a flight instructor. Prepare 
yourself for written exam for “Flight In 
structor Rating’ with Hangar Flying’s new 
multiple choice question and answer book. This 
new self-testing book by H. L. Greinke, CAA 
Certified Flight and Ground Instructor, in 
cludes typical examination questions on Flight 
Instructions . . . How the Instructor teaches 
Easy to read, easy to handle. Order today on 
our money back guarantee. $3.00 postpaid, or 
you can pay postman $3.00 plus COD charges 
Order from Hangar Flying, Inc., Dept. 6-C, 
112 E. Grove St., Bloomington, Ill. Clip this 
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ype will be fun Imagine Paris with Texans and a serious thought is bound to be in order 








to show you the ropes. Margaret is with the We got a letter saying the Texas 99’ers were 
State Department, sends “hello” to all her getting ready to take up where they left off 
flying friends in Big D We heard from Ruth Taylor of Midwest Air 
While we are on the subject of people from port over in Fort Worth who wanted SoutH 
far and wide, Mrs. Allen Guiberson was in Los ERN FLIGHT to be sent over and darned quick 
Angeles on a little junket and told us of re and one letter from our bank which wouldn't 
vine wings and the honor of being on the iterest anyone but us and us very trangely 
Nicaraguatr Air Force much to her surprise Ho hum banks! 
: pleasure She hopes they never need her We'll leave you with ¢ thoug 
ervices in the Air Force, but is proud ot the ing $64 and getting a round trip ticket 
ynor And we know Steadham Acker of 
Birmingham was in town because we heard 
radio. He attended the famed 


Breakfast Club one morning and said he had 
ist completed a trip for an airline and was THE FRIENDLY AIRPORT 


working up a huge air show at the same time, 


ud it might be in ¢ hicago, thus proving one that ALWAYS has catered to the private 
d listen to the radio once in a while. We pilot 
would mention Lt. Commander Earl Chandle: 




















igain but getting to be a commuter. In % Individual T Hangars 
\ plan a trip out here, let us know * — oe Sa 
By TONY HAGMANN ae ee : wy Just drop us a line ' *% All Weather Runway 
We tripped out to Lockheed and saw ole *& Flight Instruction 
Towle He had just spent some Dallas d@ Planes fer Bent 
Los Angeles... 1 ane time and was in good form Told us of D 
R . j Har i Byrd’s dinner party for Don Marshall WHITE ROCK AIRPORT 
. ’ ! mself which sounded like a dillie. And Shop Office 
: ve ran into Cotton Jeeter, Jim White, Georg F2-2127 CURTIS PARKER F2-2416 
Sra R. | MeIntis John Cody and Jimmy Mattern DALLAS Owner-Instructor TEXAS 
MM ‘ fe Le We'd you here, but that is too funny 
| H ¥ 
S j 
\ 
se 
BOY, WHEN I’M LOOKING FOR A PLACE TO ) 
' R. G. H LAND, IT’S MUSTANG FIELD FOR ME.. FOR 





CONVENIENCE AND THE BEST IN SERVICE 











bis MUSTANG IS ALWAYS MY “PORT OF CALL” 
: Wluslang FIELD 
Meoneeet 2B Antw Bel 
all Marga . ys, “We DALLAS 
v ; in Paris nd pped oh AVIATION, INC. 
W I f k 
t a 


% Our modern equipped repair shop in 
Hangar 10, at Love Field, is manned by 
men of skill in the aviation maintenance 
field. For major overhauls, instrument re- 
pairs, plus a complete line of parts, call 
upon Mustang Aviation, Inc. We are glad 
to serve you, 


% Make Mustang Airport your “Home 
Away from Home.” Land at Mustang and 
be greeted with friendly service with a 
smile, For hangar space, refueling, engine 
or plane repairs, plus transportation ac 
commodation, chart your course to your 
own airport... Mustang Field. 


LOVE FIELD MUSTANG FIELD 
Hangor 10, Box 7172, Phone D-4-2365 NW Hwy. ond Abroms Rd., P. O. Box No. 598—SMU 


DISTRIBUTORS . SCINTILLA & EISEMAN 
AERONCA AIRPLANES £ Al Pg 








CONTINENTAL SENSENICH PROPELLERS 


LYCOMING ROY R. TAYLOR—OWNER CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 


SCOTT AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES 
FRANKLIN ENGINES Meacham Field Phone 6-1179 AIRPLANE REPAIR STATION 
Fort Worth 6, Texas 


SOUTHWEST...SERVING AVIATION SINCE 1925 IN THE...SOUTHWEST 
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WHOLESALE “ee 


New Factory Stocks Our Specials: 
6.00 x 6 non-skid, 7.00 x 4, 8.00 x4 smooth 
i-ply $11.75 Tubes $3.25 Large stock 
6.50x10 7.50x10 8.50x10. Culwer 5.00x4, 
§.00-10.00 smooth contours or any tail- Kansas ( ity, Mo. Marion M 


Spark Plugs, Batteries, Pyralin, Lifetime : 1, , redenlova t-b 
Windshields, Dope Fabric Kollaman-Pio- , “¥ F 
neer Instruments, Radios, Aircraft Bolts 
and Hardware, et« Rush delivery. Sup- y net ! rvicing 
plying many of the largest operators at t t Or t milar ps ar 
lowest prices j N 

PLEASE NOTI We wholesale quanti \ \ npsed B 
ties only te commercial operators Indi 
viduals please buy from your loecal op 
erator 


BOB TRADER AERO SUPPLY x apna a Cliff Mutchler and J 


Municipal Airport. Pittsburgh, Penna ( f tf TWA | Dimn K ime a 








TIRES AND AVIATION SUPPLIES youngut, sight; an Eccouge Suit to scat 


wheel tire. Big stock Tires, Propellers, Gl ur war g ver the Grandview 








WANTED! We want all airplane owners to know 
. 


that your own local insurance agent can 





now handle ALL your requirements for 


AVIATION INSURANCE 


Full coverage on Hull — Liability — Personal Accident — 
Airports — Hangar Keepers — Dealers and Distributors 


Policies Written and Claims Paid through 


FLOYD WEST & CO. ‘<::" DALLAS, TEXAS 


Service Offices 
ABILENI BEAUMONT, CORPUS CHRISTI, FORT WORTH, HOUSTON, 
LUBBOCK, SAN ANTONIO, TYLER 









































SOUTHWEST CONTROL-LINE AEROMODEL CONTEST judges included, left to right 

W. L. Ross, Dallas Aviation School; W. H. York, regional vice president of the Nationa 

Exchange Club; George Coker, American Airlines, and Lt. Barney L. Gibbs, Civil Aji: 
Patrol. The contest, held in Dallas, was sponsored by the Dallas Exchange Club 


Photo by Thomas K. ¢ 
( 5 Mo 1 } | ( 
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1 wing of CAP held at Fairtax Municipa 
urp went off without " The ann 
in ve included torma tly g app 
ssi0ons, me Ize dr pping, b 2, mrs nd 
le blinker mntest and I 
y rt “ whi “ a I 
Wirthman in charge of procuring them. Am 
assisting CAP with trophies, aside fri 
Capt. Wirthman, who ga‘ several personal 


e the staff ofhcers of Kansas City Group 
Chamber of Commerce, WNAA, McKe 


& Robbins, Inc Missour Aviation (¢ 
poration, Mid-Continent Airlines, and TWA 
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PRIVATE PILOT RATING 


Help yourself in passing CAA written 
examination for “Private Rating” with 
Hangar Flying’s new examination ques- 
tion book. This new multiple choice 
question book by H. L. Greinke, CAA 
Certificated Flight and Ground Instruc- 
tor, includes typical examination ques- 
tions and answers. For a limited time 
an exact copy of government Civil Air 
Regulations Parts 20, 43 and 60 will be 
included with this book. Pocket size, 
printed in large type. Order now while 
supply lasts. $2.00 postpaid on our money 
back guarantee or pay postman $2.00 
plus COD Charges. Order from Hangar 
Flying, Inc., Dept. 6E, 112 E. Grove St 
Bloomington, Ul. Clip this 
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: adi . STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCt LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, of SOUTHERN 


FLIGHT, published monthly at Dallas, Texas, for October, 1945. 


State of Texa 


CAA ping t erectior € sis } 
WNAA County of Dalla \ 
is amone 
: Before me a Notary Pub in and for the State and ntyv afore<aid, personally appear! 
gt uw, deposes and says that he is the 


n according 
st of his knowledge: 








R I Gidley who having been duly swor ‘ : 
R —— , j Busi Manager of SOUTHERN FLIGHT, and that the following is, to the be 
, \ i nding and belief, a t tatement of the ownership, management, « of the aforesaid publication for 
) is 8 t da how! the above captior required by the Act f Aug 4, 1912, as amended by t! 
S WNAA Act « Marct nbodied ir ection 5 Post Law and = Regulatior printed n th 
7 H : ‘ bon ft tr torr 1 
, 4 rh } an lad her ! ‘ 
I Put r Air Review Publishing Corporatior Da 
\ ind retur i Editor George E. Haddaway, Dallas, lexas 
( Ned Mar ing Editor Thomas Ashley, Jr Dallas, Texa 
Busine Manager: R. T. Gidley, Dallas, Texas 
! That the owner 1 (if owned by a corporation, its name and addr ! t b tated and a 
. “ nediately there ler tl names and address of stockholder wning r holdi ne r cent 
€ " ur ' If wned by a corporatior t arme and addr tr 
4 wt n t giver If owned by a firn mpany r other init 
and ir i ell a t f each individual member, mu he giver 
Revi Publishi ( pora 1901 McKinney Ave Dalla lexas 
St kholder 
N E. Had Gwendol Hadd i R. T. Gidley, M I r. G D. | l M 
\ I Thomas Ast Ir., Dalla xa Antoi e Hagmar I \ ‘ W. G. ¢ 
| 1 ( sahon Jot W. Herbert Estate, D. I Jot For W } I 
That the } x bondholder mortgagee i r i vy i 1 
rn zs im f bond mortg ther ‘ NONE 
That tl ragrapt ibov gi x h me of tl tock} 
ue. iia nta ‘ t he ist ler nd 
ip a | r iM f é mpat b al “4 
ppear he t I f th mt a Vy i } 
} er rpor ’ } } é i } 
ontai tater I ir ffiar fu ' ¢ 
i ditior r t t i i curit vi i a book 
mpany a r et t ‘ ind riti a it } th 1 i a fid 
Paso \ and this affi ha ASOT believe that any her 1 ti 4 
} ar interes ‘ tor i th i k, bond t 
( hin 
That the average number of 4 is f th ’ : thi 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscriber durir he ntl t t i } 
i e 1 Thi nformatior ir publi 1 : 
\ D (Signed) R. T. GIDLEY 
Busit M 
N Sw t and ibs« iIbed a Ht lay f September 4 
\ Signed) ELIZABETH WICKEI 
Vi x J 








74 Courtesy Car For Your Convenience 


x * * *® 


C. A. A. Approved Repair Station No. 168 
Major and Minor Repair of Aircraft and Aircraft Engines 
Aircraft Radio Service . . . Instrument Repair 
Aircraft and Engine Inspections 


Gas and Oil 


DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL 
Major W. F. Long, Pres. : 
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Edo to Deliver Floats more displacement tor larget planes are 


pected to be in production within six mont 


in Late November The first type floats, model 1320, have be 


approved by the CAA for installation 





Ed Aircraft Corporation, College Point Acronca S-65CA, Luscombe 8-A, C and | 
I, N.Y ‘ erting part of its plant Piper Cub J-3-C-65 and Taylorcraft BC 
f seaplane float planes. Edo plans to produce floats at sever 
va if “ d veri kK pected times ts prewar figures Decaus Tt increa 
\ © f and 
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| Alreraft aviation Jusurance 


xe - ° 
4 e e 
i : hai mae i) ns Now — and for past years . . . the only 


general agent specializing exclusively in 
aviation insurance. 


*% SPECIAL FINANCING 


RETAII DEMONSTRATOR 
” ’ a GROUND COVERAGES 

WHOLESALE HANGAR from 2% to 4% 

FLOOR PLAN TRADE IN GROUND AND CRASH COVERAGE 


REPAIRS, ETC. PUBLIC LIABILITY 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 
Insurance placed with Nationally PASSENGER LIABILITY 


| 
ioe , . AVIATION ACCIDENT 
known insurance companies, using 








standard rates and coverages. 





Write for information on limits, 
rates and coverages. 


Write, wire or phone for detailed infor 


AVIATION INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 
Premiums financed 6 Months—1%% 


AIRCRAFT INVESTMENT CORPORATION AVIATION INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


W. M. McDonald, Vice President W. M. McDONALD 
Airport Phone 6-3151 Fort Worth, Texas Municipal Airport Phone 6-3151 


nation, stating type of financing desired 


Municipal Fort Worth, Texas 



































100 SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


















John Q. Public is 
putting on his 


LYING [0GS/ 


areas ee 


WRIGHT ENGINES—As distributors for 
Wright Engines, Southwest Airmotive is 
eody to fill your immediate needs 
whether it is for the smallest port or for 
he complete engine. Shown is the Wright 
clone 9 (C9HC) 1350 horsepower 









-/ OHN Q. PuBLic is getting ready to go places in that 





personal plane of his... and when all those John Qs take 


to the air, there’s going to be a tremendous expansion in 


PYRENE FIR XTINGUISH- CHAMPION AIRCRAFT , , ; : 
Ce tare SPARK PLUGS—Proved private flying. More and more folks will be looking for 
Type, | and 1'-quort sizes by thousands of hours of : 
mothers all classes of incip operation in highs! output fast, dependable airplane maintenance and repair work— 
ent fire, particularly flammable engines of latest pe 

t + . ° 
quid and electrical fires. Light es and more and more will come to Southwest Airmotive. 


n lower ovtput engines of 
training and light transport . . . 
plones. Short reach types For Southwest long ago acquired the reputation among 
C26 (unshielded) ond C26S 


ompoct and easily operoted 
Double-acting pump with ro 
tating pick-up dischorges oa 


steady 25 te 30-foot stream ‘ ; ¥ , 
= ee ee tea flyers of complete reliability, plus rapid-fire service. 
direction for most commercial lower 7 : | 

ee ttaetiacttiae Southwest is ready now to service the new flying public 


—_ FES <p —with skill, with dependability and with the fastest 


possible service. 
FREEDMAN-BURNHAM PRO- 
PELLERS—Known the world over 
2s the only ground-adjustable pro 
eller for the light plane, combine 
strength, light weight, beauty ond 


nd the adjustable feoture 











Complete Airline Type 


> 
i> Maintenance for Private 
and Commercial Planes a 
est Quumolwe ©O- 


LOVE FIELD + DALLAS, TEXAS 


viwe pucirxraBic .« fickaid, ( Willard . 


1 Sy <i = 
7 ep ned He ’ 
i: | a \\, - 


RANGER 


¢ anrdu 2 a — 
ENGINES ? : — BAG 
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THERE'S A NEW STANDARD IN AIR TRANSPORTATION! 
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LOCanEto 





